OCTOBER, 1941 


In the name of Jesus Christ I do now lay this cornerstone: that 
here true faith, the fear of God and brotherly love may abide: and that 
this place may be set apart for the teaching of the doctrines, ordinances 


and practices of the New Testament church, and the worship of 
Almighty God. 
Other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is 


Jesus Christ. 
(William G. Irwin, at the laying of the cornerstone of the new Butler School of 


Religion Building, June 8, 1941.) 
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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE corner stone of the new quarter of a million dollar School 
"Fa Religion building was laid on the Butler campus on June 8, 

1941. William G. Irwin, chairman of the Building Committee, 
laid the corner stone. Dr. Edwin R. Errett, editor of the Christian 
Standard, gave the address, and President Daniel S. Robinson of the 
University presided. The brief statement of Mr. Irwin is reprinted on 
our front cover page, and the condensed but appropriate address of 
Dr. Errett appears among our contributed articles. It summarizes 
admirably the ideals and purposes of the institution. 

It was before the German blitzkreig on England had closed that 
Principal Robinson of Overdale College, Birmingham, prepared his 
scholarly paper on the Sacraments. Since then, thanks to the new 
Russian front, Birmingham and other English centers have not suf- 
fered so much. In the potpourri section of this magazine will be found 
some interesting statements by Principal Robinson. 

Professor Charles Conant Josey of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Butler University, is the author of The Role of Instinct in 
Social Philosophy (thesis), The Social Philosophy of Instinct, Race 
and National Solidarity, The Psychology of Religion, Psychology of 
Normal People (with Tiffin and Knight), and “Behaviorism and Be- 
havior” in vol. on Behaviorism—a Battle Line. Professor Josey came 
to Butler from the University of South Dakota in 1939. The essay 
of President Daniel S. Robinson of Butler University is extracted from 
one of his works which has not yet been published. Dr. A. T. De- 
Groot formerly taught in the Butler School of Religion, and has 
recently been chosen as professor of Church History in the College of 
the Bible, Drake University. Professor DeGroot has contributed to 
SHANE previously, and is the author of several important research 
studies in the history of the Disciples. Adam W. Miller has been a 
missionary in Japan, and has served as a missionary secretary for the 
Church of God. He is now a professor in Anderson College. 

The brief appreciation of President Edward McShane Waits of 
Texas Christian University was written by a life-long friend who 
preceded Dr. Waits in the position from which he has just retired. 

Basic English is the latest bid for a universal language. The New 
Testament translated into this universal tongue has just made its ap- 
pearance. The analysis of this new volume which appears in the cur- 
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rent issue of SHANE is one of the most comprehensive which has thus 
far been published, dealing with the subject as it should very largely 
by quotation. 

A new department appears this quarter under the heading “Our 
Reading Table.” It will contain brief notes of the contents and mes- 
sages of certain of the most important periodicals which reach our 
office during the quarter. 

Professor Bruce Kershner reviews six valuable books in this issue. 
The books are the University of Michigan reprints of the Freer 
Biblical manuscripts. Students in the New Testament field will appre- 
ciate this concise and analytical study of the important volumes con- 


sidered. 
Potpourri is unusually comprehensive and varied in this issue. 














THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


Two YEARS OF WAR 


HE first truly World War in human history reached its second 
fe mark September 1, 1941. Up until this time no actual 

World War had been recorded in annals of civilization. Pre- 
historic wars or conflicts before civilized nations had emerged certainly 
cannot be classed as cosmic struggles. The early battles between the 
city states of Babylonia were purely local. So were, comparatively 
speaking, the wars between Egypt and Syria and the interminable con- 
flicts between the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians and the other in- 
habitants of Western Asia. Alexander the Great was little more than 
a local conquerer, and the Roman Empire in its palmiest days never 
ruled more than a tenth of the earth’s surface. The wars of Napoleon 
never concerned the whole world in any very active way. Even the 
first World War of 1914 was not a universal struggle. Holland, Nor- 
way, and other European countries remained neutral throughout the 
conflict, while Japan was an inactive partner of the Allies. The pres- 
ent war is really of world dimensions. Not only is this true from the 
political point of view, but it is also a correct appraisal of the moral 
and spiritual situation. Kaiser Wilhelm the Second, despite his faults, 
was a conscientious member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
not infrequently preached lay sermons from its pulpit. It appears that 
he did not favor the breach of Belgian neutrality on moral grounds 
and only gave his consent to the move because his general staff re- 
garded it as a military necessity. Contrary to the Kaiser, Hitler and 
his associates have neither moral nor religious principles of any kind 
and are openly conducting an ethical revolution designed to destroy 
all Jewish and Christian conceptions of character values. Two years 
of warfare have not brought Herr Hitler to the victory which he seeks. 
[It is a large order for his panzer divisions to blast and destroy the 
Rock of Ages. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN UNITY 


People who live in England and in other Democratic countries 
outside of the United States frequently feel a good deal of resentment 
against their American friends for their unwillingness to bear their 
share of the burden in the effort to rid the world of Hitlerism. The 
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English are giving up everything, but America, due to its strong iso- 
lationist parties, holds back and appears to desire to get off as easily as 
possible. To many Englishmen, the American behavior is like that of 
a sharp trader who wants to drive the hardest of all possible bargains. 
Even Senator Nye and Mr. Lindbergh do not oppose helping England 
but they want to give just as little help as public sentiment will permit. 
This kind of behavior is the opposite of what had been heretofore re- 
garded as either chivalric or Christian. The truth of the matter ap- 
pears to be that most human beings are isolationists because they lack 
imagination. If a bomb drops in their back yard, they are ready to 
fight but all the bombs in the world falling three thousand miles away 
trom them even though the targets of these deadly missiles may happen 
to be their cousins, aunts or even their grandparents, leaves them cold. 
After all, Americans are not the only people who are unimaginative. 
It took the English a long time to awaken to their danger and the 
French never woke up until after they were dead and buried. It is 
lucky for the citizens of the United States that they have some thou- 
sands of miles of water between their homes and the totalitarian divi- 
sions. Some of them have imagination enough to see the real gravity 
of the situation and fortunately their representatives have the general 
direction of American foreign policy. 


UNINTELLIGENT PEACE 


One of the strong points of totalitarian diplomacy is the securing 
of results at the least possible cost. Hitler wages war when he has to, 
but if he can plunder without going to war, he prefers the cheaper 
method of achieving his ends. He is ready to promise anything, sign 
any kind of treaties, make all sorts of fair and decent proposals, in 
short to use every method of deception in order to arrive at his goal. 
People who pay heed to him are not so much lacking in moral apprecia- 
tion as in intellectual discernment. They should read Douglass Mil- 
ler’s You Can’t Do Business with Hitler or the diaries of Ambas- 
sador Dodd and Mr. Shirer. It does look as if no one past the fifth 
grade should be imposed on by the Nazi peace propaganda. Of course, 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill cannot be taken in by this stale relic 
of appeasement. Some American churchmen, however, still betray 
their lack of realism by joining forces with the fifth column promoters 
in this country in the advocacy of what they style “a negotiated peace.” 


THE DiIsciPpLES AND WoRLD PEACE 


The Disciples of Christ, at their International Convention held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, early in May, 1941, achieved the headlines by 
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passing a resolution which was generally interpreted as opposed to 
the American foreign policy and as perhaps more than squinting at 
isolationism. This resolution was passed at the close of the conven- 
tion, when only a handful of its original registrants were present. 
Those familiar with Disciple procedure know the slight significance 
which is to be attached to this kind of convention action. Disciple 
gatherings, state, national and international, are only mass meetings 
representing the individual views of those who care to attend and vote. 
They have no authority over congregations or individuals. It appears 
unfortunate that a million and a half people should be proclaimed as 
isolationists in the public press, because a small group got together and 
passed the resolution without consulting those who were not present. 
When the text of the resolution was printed, telegrams and letters 
poured into the White House, explaining the peculiarities of Disciple 
Convention procedure and inveighing against isolationism. Under the 
circumstances little harm was therefore done by this ill-advised reso- 
lution, but considerable opposition to convention resolutions in general 
was manifested by not a few of the brethren through the media of our 
weekly religious journals. 


THE ADDRESS OF SUMNER WELLES 


First credit for something approaching an authoritative pro- 
nouncement on war aims on the part of the Democracies must be given 
to Mr. Sumner Welles, the American Undersecretary of State. Speak- 
ing in Washington in the early summer, Mr. Welles said that three 
things must be done after the war. First, there must be general dis- 
armament with the exception of international police. Second, the raw 
materials of the world must be made available without discrimination 
to all peoples and countries that may need them. Third, an interna- 
tional world organization must be set up with an adequate police sys- 
tem so as to guarantee the final outlawry and abolition of war. Mr. 
Welles’ pronouncement differed from other speeches of the kind in the 
fact that he stood so close to the actual rulers of the Democracies that 
it was inconceivable that he could have given utterance to a program 
which did not have their knowledge and approval. Many discerning 
people in fact looked upon his speech as one of those famous “trial 
balloons” which Mr. Roosevelt is in the habit of sending up just be- 
fore he is ready to make an important announcement. If this were 
true, the White House must have been left in a quandary after the de- 
livery of the Welles address. Nobody condemned it, so far as we can 
recall, but scarcely anybody paid any attention to it. One of the most 
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important pronouncements of the year, or perhaps of the century, the 
copy got sandwiched in between sports news and local gossip with the 
result that the majority of the people never heard of it. The net result 
was not sufficiently negative to kill the Eight Point Program which 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill already had under way. Mr. Welles’ 
introductory proposals were admirable although they were not suf- 
ficiently explicit. The Eight Points, which were formulated later, ex- 
panded the triple platform of Mr. Welles without completely clarifying 
all the issues involved. 


Mr. RoosEVELT AND Mr. CHURCHILL MEET AT SEA 


The historic meeting of Prime Minister Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt somewhere at sea during August, 1941, was remarkable primarily 
for three things. First, it was the best bit of advertising thus far 
achieved by American and English propaganda agencies. The whole 
matter was so admirably handled that Dr. Goebbels must have turned 
green with envy when he heard of it. It really was a notable triumph 
in this respect. Second, in spite of all attempts at concealing the un- 
pleasant facts there can be little doubt that Mr. Churchill and the Eng- 
lish representatives were disappointed because of what they must have 
considered the inadequate committments which the American president 
was willing to make in behalf of the people of the United States, at 
this crucial juncture in world history. Concerning Mr. Roosevelt's 
personal views and concerning the views of his staff members, there 
can be no question. To them the recent foreign policy of their country 
must at least border on the pusillanimous. It must grind their souls 
to be compelled to feed on crow as a daily diet. But what else can they 
do, or what else could Mr. Roosevelt do when he met Mr. Churchill, 
with isolationist speakers shrieking up and down the land, with the 
air waves jammed with hysterical comments on our warmongering 
executive departments, and with a one-vote margin in the House of 
Representatives, on the side of not disbanding the army? What course 
was open to the President except to make vague promises that he would 
do the best he could to help the British defense? Mr. Churchill must 
have understood the situation and no doubt sympathized with his col- 
league in arms. More important than the other two matters was the 
permanent salvage of this historic meeting in the form of the now 
famous Eight Points of the world order to be after the war. These 
Eight Points have been so widely publicized that we need not dis- 
cuss them here at length. They cover in the main the important fea- 
tures of the new world order which can alone bring permanent peace, 
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and should therefore receive the support of all intelligent and demo- 
cratically-minded Christians. The reactions to the program have been 
favorable in the main, with the exception of the usual bellowing of the 
extreme isolationists who would trample under foot any peace handed 
to them on an international platter. 


WHERE THE Drart Is WEAK 


When the American House of Representatives by a margin of 
one vote declared in favor of extending the original period of draft 
service for the amateur United States Army, it clarified a number of 
things. First, it proved as many of us argued last year, that conscrip- 
tion is not the best way for a Democracy to secure its soldiers. It will 
do for monarchies and dictatorships, but it is not the democratic way. 
The strength of an army, after all, depends upon its morale, and a 
soldier who has to be dragooned into the service is not worth much 
except as a member of the kitchen police. Our country was built 
upon volunteer service and not upon the compulsory draft. After all, 
Gideon, accomplished more with his three hundred volunteers than 
would have been the case if he had drafted the whole of Israel. If the 
right kind of promotion had been used and if the soldiers had been 
paid a decent wage as should be the case, we could have had more 
volunteers than the nation required for its defense, and we would not 
have had to put the matter up to Congress in order to keep our army 
from being wrecked. The second lesson is that both Congress and 
the public at large have practically no conception of the strategic con- 
sequences of internal quarrels. The close vote on maintaining the 
army was re-echoed around the world and gave immense aid and com- 
fort to Tokio and Berlin. All of the Axis countries want to gain their 
ends wherever possible by bluffing and intimidation. If they think a 
nation cannot or would not put up a fight, they are ready to put their 
soldiers on the march to grab the loot which they think will not be de- 
fended. If they believe that their opponents will put up a strong de- 
fense, they are likely to wait for a better opportunity to let loose the 
dogs of war. Votes like those on the draft extension endanger the 
lives of our young men far more than a firm and courageous policy 
would involve. The narrow draft plurality further weakened the 
foreign policy of the United States by serving notice on the President 
that it was only half-heartedly in favor of his program. No wonder 
he could make only vague and general promises to Mr. Churchill. 
Herr Hitler himself catalogues this type of vascillating and short 
sighted policy as one of the essential weaknesses of democracy. In 
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Mein Kampf he ridicules the slowness and ineptitude of the ordinary 
voting population. He says they never make up their minds until it 
is too late, and even then they are not sure what they are doing. We 
may grant the correctness of these observations without giving up our 
faith in democracy because there are also some considerations on the 
other side. Nevertheless, we ought to strengthen our form of govern- 
ment wherever possible, and certainly one of the ways of accomplishing 
this result is in the field referred to above. 


PLEA FOR A DISCIPLE CONGRESS 


We have received a number of letters requesting that we advocate 
the coming into being of a national or international Congress of the 
Disciples of Christ, for the discussion of problems like those of war 
and peace, the future world order, social justice, including social se- 
curity, the downbreak in public and private morality, the inadequacy 
of modern education, the right way toward Christian union, the latest 
results of Biblical and archeological research, etc. We believe that 
such a Congress, impartially and wisely managed, would be of immense 
help in clarifying the thinking of our people. If our readers have any 


suggestions as to how it can be brought into being, and can be main- 
tained, we shall be glad to print their communications. 





BUTLER CORNERSTONE ADDRESS 
By 
Epwin R. Errett, M. A., D. D. 


E HAVE established here as one of the colleges of Butler 

University a graduate College of Religion. We are erecting 

here a building to house that College. We are now about to 
lay the cornerstone of that building. 

This may seem too obvious to require statement. But this act 
symbolizes something and that is our reason for performing it. It 
signifies that we have laid a foundation and that we think that foun- 
dation important. 

In many areas of modern life there is little regard for founda- 
tions. Unfortunately, many of these areas are within the field of 
education and many others are within the field of religion. Men are 
being told that foundations signify nothing, that only results count. 
They are assured that they need not take time for the elementary and 
fundamental ; they can jump to the conclusions without hard labor or 
long application. In religion, we are told that it makes no difference 
what one believes ; it is only a matter of good neighborliness, after all. 

The Bible, and particularly Jesus Christ, have much to say about 
foundations and especially about the cornerstone. ‘Behold, I lay in 
Zion a chief cornerstone.” ‘“‘Everyone therefore that heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, who 
built his house upon the rock.” “The stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same was made the head of the corner.” ‘Upon this rock 
[ will build my church.” “Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” “Unto whom coming, a living 
stone, rejected indeed of men, but with God elect, precious, ye also, as 
living stones, are built up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, 
to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 

Those who erect this building do consider it important that this 
College have a foundation, just as they consider it important that this 
building have a foundation. This is not just another building and 
this is not just another College of Religion. 


I 


Let us say it boldly, then, that this college is to represent and to 
serve that group of people for whom Christ is the cornerstone of the 
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church. Jesus Himself declared Himself the cornerstone. If it seems 
somewhat sacrilegious to transfer to this school the words Jesus used 
with reference to His church, let it be emphasized that, because this 
school is to serve the church in creation of its leadership, it would 
seem doubly important that the principle should be underscored here. 
That group of Christian people who, a century and a quarter ago, set 
out to call upon all Christendom to seek unity by return to the doctrine 
and order and ethics of the New Testament have had as their cardinal 
principle the doctrine that Jesus Christ is the central fact of Christian- 
ity, its sole creed and its source of authority. This school is to serve 
them by adhering to that principle in training their ministers and mis- 
sionaries, their educators and editors. 





II 


We cannot do justice to these statements by which Jesus makes 
Himself the foundation of His church and its chief cornerstone unless 
we recognize that they are very dogmatic. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine how they could be made more so. Those who would 
reduce Jesus to nothing but one of the prophets or a good teacher have 
to account for these exclusive claims upon the part of one who was so 
manifestly meek and lowly of heart. But there is nothing absurd or 
contradictory in the claims. 

Evidently He means, first of all, that He is Himself the creed of 
the church. He calls upon men to believe in Him; that belief He 
classes with belief in God. 

[n the second place, He means that He is Himself the source of 
salvation. “I came that they may have life, and may have it abund- 
antly.” “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself.” “The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.” 

And in the third place, He means that He is the head of the 
church. It is “my church.” ‘He that receiveth me receiveth Him that 
sent me.” “If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments.” Always 
He spake with authority, not as do scribes. 

It is clearly understood that this acceptance of Jesus as the Head 
of the church does not mean merely the acknowledgment of His moral 
character as an ideal. It cannot mean acceptance of His teaching only 
to the extent that He agrees with us. We cannot tolerate as acceptance 
of Jesus that which makes praise of Him as a great teacher the excuse 
for rejection of Him as the only begotten Son of God, the supreme 
spiritual authority and head over all things to the church, speaking 
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either in His own person or through His designated and endowed 
representatives. 

This is the position of the people who have established this school 
and to this position this school is dedicated. It has no other excuse for 


existence. 


III 


We are emphatic upon this point for the reason that, if we do not 
adhere to this position, the development of this school becomes as crass 
a piece of sectarianism as the world has witnessed. If we are not here 
enlarging the opportunity of Jesus Christ to have His full power with 
His church, then we are serving denominational pride and perpetuating 
a denominational concept in the face of an unprecedented yearning for 
unity and simplicity in Christianity. 

For—make no mistake about it—the Christian world must find 
unity. The distress of the world at large makes this imperative. The 
world will not be saved until Christian truth prevails and Christian 
truth will not prevail until Jesus Christ can speak through a united 
church. 

Those of us who have participated in the several recent ecumenical 
conferences are more profoundly convinced than ever before that unity 
must come, not upon the basis of an organization and not upon theo- 
logical agreement, but upon the person and authority of Jesus Christ. 
Christian leadership is seeing men as trees walking. Clearer discern- 
ment is imperative. 

We must make this school the most practical instrument in the 
world by making it serve that purpose of unity upon Jesus Christ. It 
must bring the best of scholarship to serve the cause of unity by return 
to the centrality and unique authority of Jesus Christ. It must be a 
vital demonstration of our faith that there can be no incompatibility 
Pig the highest scholarship and the manifestation of God in Christ 
esus. 


In His high-priestly prayer in John 17, the Christ-exptresses more 
than a yearning for unity; He outlines the plan: Man’s life consists 
in knowledge of God; He Himself manifested God to chosen apostles ; 
they are especially endowed to proclaim that manifestation; all others 
come to know Him and therefore to know God through those endowed 
men. Until there is unity of word and spirit in the sons of God by 
adherence to the revelation through those inspired apostles, the whole 


world groans in travail. May we be great enough for this 
responsibility, 
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The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 

She is His new creation 
By water and the word ; 

From heav’n He came and sought her 
To be His holy bride; 

With His own blood He bought her, 
And for her life He died. 


’*Mid toil and tribulation, 
And tumult of her war, 
She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore; 
Till with the vision glorious 
Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great church victorious 
Shall be the church at rest. 































THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF CHRISTIAN 
SACRAMENTAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By 


PRINCIPAL WILLIAM Rosinson, M. A., D. D. 


with the idea that a high sacramental theory and practice is to 

be attributed to St. Paul. But these scholars put forward the 
thesis that this was a perversion of essential Christianity due to Paul- 
ine borrowings from the Mystery Cults. It was for them a Hellenizing 
of the Gospel and a contradiction of its essential Hebraism. This lat- 
ter claim was repudiated by Schweitzer, who, while admitting the high 
sacramental doctrine and practice in St. Paul, related it to eschatologi- 
cal notions, essentially Hebraic, and part of the original Gospel of 
Jesus. From another point of view the Liberal Protestant thesis was 
1epudiated by P. T. Forsyth in his Church and the Sacraments, and 
more recently it has been repudiated in a most thorough-going scholarly 
manner by Wilfred Knox, in his St. Paul and the Gentile Church. This 
paper is an approach to the same problem from another point of view. 

I 

I must first begin by saying something about the necessity and 
nature of the Church. For Christianity, the necessity and nature of 
the Church are grounded in the fact and character of Revelation. For, 
the Church is The Fellowship (hé koinénia) and the whole work of 
creation and redemption—God’s activity on and within the historical 
plane—is just God’s bid for fellowship. It has been our interpretation 
of the doctrines of creation and redemption in mechanical or legal 
(transactional) terms, rather than in personal terms, which has made 
us blind to this truth. In mechanical and legal relationships the nar- 
rower logic of the schools always holds good, and so we have produced 
our completely rational theologies. But in personal relationships this 
narrower logic is never adequate. In this realm a higher form of 
reason than logic holds sway. No longer do we find that: 


S: CE the work of Reitzenstein and Bousset we have been familiar 


The embranglements of logic are the prime condi- 
tion of all Being, the essence of things. 


All completely rational theologies (in the narrower sense of the word 
rational’) are sub-personal; for there is that in personality which is 
supra-rational. Personality is the real miracle of the universe. It is 
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not a mathematical entity, subject to the laws of addition and sub- 
traction. One and one do not make two in the realm of personality, 
And beyond personality is supra-personality, which is fellowship—the 
interpretation of personality, or the sharing of personality without 
its loss: 


This Individualism which ts man’s true Socialism. 


Such an idea of fellowship is the guiding notion of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, and it stands in complete contradiction to all 
forms of pantheistic mysticism, which teach the absorption of the in- 
dividual into the World-soul and talk of, 


A shoreless, soundless sea 
In which at last our souls must fall. 


Fellowship, which is the Christian gift to the world, transcends the 
contradiction between the individual and the whole. It is of the nature 
of a higher synthesis ; and as the Christian gift to the world it is simply 
the revelation of the truth about reality. So that the whole meaning 
of creation and redemption—of Providence—is to be found in God’s 
bid for fellowship, for fellowship is the hidden structure of reality. 

For the Christian, the ground of this assertion is to be found in 
Revelation, which is the unfolding of the hidden secret—a placarding 
of the fact on the plane of history—something objectively set forth. 
In Nature, God is not necessarily seen as personal, nor is the world 
seen as ordered fellowship. The mystery is never wholly revealed. 
But in Revelation—the Word of God in its manifoldness, first acted 
and spoken and finally made flesh—it is completely set forth. This 
difference between God as revealed in Nature and God as revealed in 
History—in significant action—is the whole difference between Jew- 
ish and Christian thought on the one hand, and all sorts of Pantheisms, 
non-personal Mysticisms, and Nature Cults on the other ; and it should 
never be forgotten when the Christian Sacraments are in question. 
In another sense it constitutes the difference between all types of Deis- 
tic transcendence on the one hand, and Judaism and Christianity on the 
other. Both Judaism and Christianity see God at work in History 
rather than in Nature, and this means that the character of revelation 
is in the realm of personal dealing and is moral and spiritual and not 
theosophic. If this had always been remembered we should have been 
spared certain doctrines of the Church and of the Sacraments which 
have appeared in history and certain weakening reactions to them 
which have also appeared. 

It is interesting to note how the prologue to the Fourth Gospe! 
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deals with this matter. The writer is dealing with the manifestation 
(a much better word than ‘revelation,’ which has come to have theo- 
sophic meaning) or shewing forth of the character of God on the 
plane of History, and it seems to me that he is definitely writing to 
contrast the Christian way of looking at things with two others. First 
there is the Judaism which had rejected Christ and which, in the 
writer’s scheme of things, stands for Deistic transcendence—a one-way 
movement, the movement from God to us. Secondly, there are certain 
types of Theosophy and Anthroposophy, as we should now call them, 
which can be characterized as ‘flights away from reality’— attempts 
to escape from the real concreteness of things and events. And these 
again represent a one-way movement—the movement from us to God, 
the upward lift of all subjectivisms and humanisms. Over against 
these he sets the doctrine of the Word of God, who comes and is 
received. Here, in contrast, is a double movement, from God to us and 
back from us to God, involving the paradox of transcendence and im- 
manence, but immanence of a personal and concrete type. As the 
writer saw it, looking back into the Christian Scriptures, it was a 
process which had involved selectivity, but selectivity of a personal 
(apocalyptic) kind. This selectivity had involved crisis-acts, the strik- 
ing down of God, the declaration of an ‘eternal now’ in the midst of 
time. This selectivity of a personal kind is the ground of both Church 
and Sacraments. Both for pre-Pauline Christianity as for Pauline 
Christianity, the Church was the ‘Israel of God’ and the Christian 
Sacraments found their parallel in Jewish prophetic symbolic action, 
which action was never something purely didactic, but was an actualis- 
ing and realizing of the thing symbolized. This symbolic action had 
always an eschatological element in it, but it was realized eschatology 
in the sense that the far off event was actually within the action, al- 
ready accomplished sub specie aeternitatis, and experienced as an earn- 
est in the time event. And this, too, is a characteristic of the Christian 
Sacraments in the Pauline understanding. 

For the Jew, as for the Christian, the Word of God was never 
primarily a spoken word. It was given in act rather than in phrase. 
[t was not an ideology ; not, when properly understood, a law involving 
a legal system of ethical and ceremonial righteousness, not something 
marked by narrow logical consistency. It was rather something ‘full 


of grace and of truth’—a living word, a compelling certainty within 
LS 


1 
ne Bg the word “truth” for the Hebrew had not the same significance as it had 
e Greek. It meant “truthfulness,” “keeping faith,” “loyalty.” It had no mean- 


(1838 editing personal relationships. See The Christian System pp. 109 et seq. 
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a given set of existents; so that our faith in it is not dependent upon 
anything so subjective as value-judgments, but upon judgments of 
existence. We do not get beyond history and reach out into the eternal 
by regarding the historical as the insecure element in religion and 
seeking to build upon some necessity unrelated to the time process, and 
therefore to what seems relative and evanescent. Such attempts to ig- 
nore history, which were the very stuff out of which the pagan sacra- 
mental systems were built, can never achieve the result they set out to 
achieve; for they reduce us to reliance upon judgments of value over 
against judgments of existence. And all such reliance is mere subjec- 
tivism—the creation of religion for ourselves. All this is, I think, 
important for the understanding of the sacramental system of Primi- 
tive and of Pauline Christianity. 


II 


Now Christianity in its most primitive form did not begin as a 
system of speculative thought or a reasoned theology. It began asa 
way of worship and of life based upon a faith.. And faith was not 
assent to intellectual propositions enshrining a metaphysic about reality 
or a cosmological phantasia. Faith, for the early Christians seems to 
have been trust in and loyalty to Jesus. And dogma was not a given 
set of propositions to be believed, but a set of given facts* which had 
happened in history. These facts were regarded as having a certain 
meaning and value for life. To put it simply, they were regarded as 
being in an absolute sense acts of God on and within the plane of his- 
tory. The earliest compilation of these facts of which we have any 
record is that given by St. Paul writing to the Corinthian Church about 
A. D. 53. He assures the Corinthians that he delivered to them first of 
all that which he had received, evidently referring, as Eduard Meyer 
claimed, to the instruction given him by the messenger of the Damascus 
Church before his Baptism, perhaps some fifteen years earlier. These 
facts were: 

1. Christ Jesus died for our sins according to the Scriptures. 

2. He was buried. 

3. He rose again the third day according to the Scriptures. 

4. He was seen of Cephas. 

Here, then, we have four happenings in history, and faith, for the 
early Christian, meant relying on these happenings as the redemptive 
acts of God. From this followed the exaltation of Jesus as Lord 


*See The Messiahship, by Walter Scott, p. 252 (1859 edition) ; also The Christia 
System, pp. 110 et seq. 
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(Maran) and the beginning of Christian worship centering in two re- 
demption rites, which were dramatic symbolic acts, setting forth and 
actualizing the holy action of God within history. In worship, which 
was corporate action, rather than words, Christians constantly saw the 
holy action of God re-presented in symbolic forms. In Baptism they 
saw set forth the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus and the per- 
sonal action of God was again made intimate and actualized in the re- 
mission of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. This is what makes 
the question of immersion so secure and any other form of the rite a 
serious impairing of it. Apologetic for immersion should be shifted 
from the linguistic to this deeper ground. In the Eucharist, to use 
St. Paul’s striking phrase, they again saw Christ “visibly depicted 
crucified” in the breaking of the bread, and His holy action was made 
meaningful and powerful in the fellowship which shared His life and 
was willing to be identified with Him in treading the path of love and 
in witnessing (martyrdom). 
II 

All this which, in its essence, is essentially Hebrew in character, 
moral and personal and not theosophic is not different from the doc- 
trine of the Church and sacraments which we find in St. Paul. In his 
doctrine St. Paul gives it more coherent expression, but he does not de- 
part from personal and moral ideas. It is no mere figure of speech 
when he calls the Church “the body of Christ.” He is speaking of some- 
thing real. The Church is that concrete reality by which Christ be- 
comes manifest in the world, and by which He acts in history. He 
goes even further when more than once he suggests that “the Christ” is 
not simply the historic Jesus glorified, but the glorified Christ plus the 
Church.* It is this daring identification of the Christ with the Church 
which underlies his discourse on Christian marriage in Ephesians— 
“We are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.”* And 
it underlies, too, his amazing statement in Colossians—‘‘Now I re- 
Joice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my part that which 
was lacking of the afflictions of the Christ, in my flesh, for his body’s 
sake, which is the Church.”* But it is all in the personal realm, for he 
s speaking of an experience of fellowship so real and so close that it 
involves that inter-penetration of personality which is the hidden secret 
of reality. In the Corinthian Epistle this is all related to his discourse 


on the Eucharist and in Romans and Colossians to Baptism. 
es 


3 
the at Gr. XII, 12 where “so also is the Christ” would seem to mean “so also is 


‘Ephesians V, 30. 
"Col. I, 24, 7” 
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Now this is not the theologizing of St. Paul, borrowed from pa- 
gan sources, for, in the first place, its personal and eschatological 
character differs from what we know of either Greek or Oriental in- 
fluences surrounding the Church.® And, in the second place, it is im- 
plicit in all the showing forth of God in the Old Testament from the 
time that Abraham went forth not knowing whither he went. We catch 
the authentic notes of it in “the Suffering Servant’ and “the Son of 
Man.” We see it in the action of Jesus in choosing the Apostles “to be 
with him,” and we see it in the life of the pre-Pauline Church which 
regarded its own life as a continuation of the action of Jesus the be- 
ginnings of which alone had been given in the Gospel story.’ 


IV 


Here we may turn aside to contemplate the rich devotional mean- 
ing which the two sacraments must have had for many Christians of 
St. Paul’s day and might have for us if regarded in the same way; 
and incidentally we shall see how essential to this meaning is the action 
and symbolism of the sacraments and how necessary it is to retain that 
symbolism intact. The facts of the Gospel—the birth, death, burial, 
and resurrection of Jesus—which declared Him to be the Son of God, 
were simple and yet they were sublime. What a simplicity there was 
about the birth of Jesus! Could anyone ever have imagined that the 
high God acting in history would act like that? No earthly monarch 
would dare to do so. Where is the great high God of heaven when He 
penetrates into history? A babe is born in a stable and cradled ina 
manger, and the parents are simple country folk from the despised 
village of Nazareth! It is so simple that it seems ridiculous. Who but 
God could ever have devised such simplicity of action, and yet such 
overwhelming grandeur of the true and right kind, that a baby should 
be born to redeem Israel, not with trumpet and pageantry, not as 4 
king, but as an infant laid in a manger and as a Man upon a Cross? 
How simple, and yet how sublime! 

Again, in this action of God, we note the intimacy, when Jesus is 
able to be with people, so moving and so intimate; and yet, at the same 
time, the paradox is complete, for not only was there intimacy but 
remoteness also. We remember, for instance, how on the last journey 
up to Jerusalem, as He neared the city He was going on before and 
they followed for they were afraid. There was always about Him 
something of intimacy and of ultimacy, of simplicity and of sublimity. 


*See an article I contributed to The Interpreter, April, 1924. 
"See the prologue to Acts. 
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And so, the redemption rites which embodied the facts of the Gospel 
had about them the air of simplicity and of sublimity, of intimacy and 
of ultimacy. They used the simple substances of water and of bread 
and wine; and yet there was about them that sublimity, that beauty of 
character, that wonderful fulfillment and transcendence of all that is 
temporal, that penetrating power which they have of taking us into 
the very presence of God Himself. We notice also the sense of inti- 
macy. The most intimate thing we do is to eat and drink together, to 
share the same bread and the same cup. Think of the intimacy as re- 
lating to Baptism in which we surround ourselves with the element of 
water, we are immersed in it, penetrated by it—such intimacy! It is 
an intimacy which in any other setting would be almost too intimate, 
whether we think of sharing the same bread and the same cup, or of 
the very nakedness almost of our Baptism. Yet about these rites there 
‘s also the remoteness of ultimacy ; for that which we do in the sharing 
of the bread and the wine we know also to be the sharing of the Body 
and the Blood of our Lord. And that which we do in the intimate act 
of being plunged in the font of water, being overwhelmed by the ele- 
ment, we know also to be our death and our living again. To tamper 
with the symbolism not only means that we are in danger of destroying 
the power of the sacraments to witness to the Christian Gospel—to 
show forth the death of Christ—and open the door for their witnessing 
to quite a different Gospel; but it also means that we take upon our- 
selves the prerogative of improvers of art which in its simplicity and 
sublimity is beyond improving, and so impair, pervert or destroy the 
devotional value of the sacraments. 


V 


The identification of the Christ and the Church in the moral-per- 
sonal form in which it appears in the New Testament is closely related 
to sacramental doctrine and practice. The key-notions lying behind 
sacramental theory in the New Testament are “personal,” “ethical” and 
“concrete” as over against “mechanical,” “legal” and “abstract-mystical.” 
in sacraments, rather than in creeds, at first, the Faith (in the sense 
in which I have described it) was preserved and dramatically set forth. 
In Baptism and in the Eucharist Christians saw the Crucifixion—the 
death, burial, and resurrection of their Lord—repeating itself in the 
life and profession of the disciples, and proclaiming to the ages that He 
who was to come had come (the eschatological note).* Christianity 
was the Good News about God’s action as Holy Energy, personally 





"See The Messiahship, p. 284. 
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directed and morally conditioned. Such Holy Energy, acting in the 
field of human experience was bound to act sacramentally, allowing 
for what was objective (God’s part) and what was subjective (man’s 
response). So far as objectivity was concerned the work of grace 
could not be left to depend upon man’s psychological condition, for this 
might leave him in a perpetual state of doubt as to whether God had 
acted at all. Rather, it depended upon the fact and nature of God’s 
holy action, which is an eternal reality, but which is set forth on the 
historical plane in the life and death of Jesus Christ, God’s personal 
response to our need. And this holy action was perpetuated and actu- 
alized in the dramatic action of the sacraments. So far as subjectivity 
was concerned, it was sufficiently guaranteed by faith and penitence 
in the disciples, which constituted the moral response to the given thing. 
It was the Real Action of God in the sacraments which was central 
in early Christian thought, rather than the Real Presence. Thus we 
see what St. Paul meant when he said to the Galatian Christians, “‘be- 
fore whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth crucified 
among you.’”® In the original language he uses the strongest terms, 
“Jesus Christ was placarded crucified before your eyes.” Now, the 
Galatians had never seen Him crucified. They had been living in 
Galatia at the time. When, therefore, had they ever seen Him visibly 
depicted crucified? They had so seen Him every time new converts 
had been won for the Faith and had descended into the bath of water. 
They had seen there enacted the very tragic act of the crucifixion of 
their Lord; for the convert had died, had been buried, and had risen 
with Him, and the whole drama of the crucifixion had appeared before 
their eyes in reality. And, again, it was this they had seen every time 
they had gathered for the Lord’s Supper. The bread had been broken 
and the Wine out-poured and in an eschatological moment they had 
joined themselves in history to that moment when His body had been 
marred and broken on the Cross and His blood had been shed, and at 
the same time had stood within the moment of its fulfillment in His 
coming again. So Christ had been once again visibly depicted cru- 
cified. He who had died thus once for all had set within their midst 


that which was ever to unite them to the one act which was the act of 


God eternal.’° 


*For a similar application of this text see The Church of Christ by T. Philipps, 
p. 95 et seq. (1907 edition.) 

In the developed rite as it appears in the earliest liturgies the whole life of 
Jesus is made to appear before the worshippers as act succeeds act. This is still the 
motif so far as Eastern liturgies are concerned. In my own Church this simple 
primitive rite is still the rule. Our first act is to stand together in the presence 0 
God in penitence and adoration. In this we identify ourselves with those in Israel 
who were awaiting the coming of the Holy One. In this act we make our confession 
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VI 


Finally, in primitive Christianity, the sacraments had no meaning 
apart from the corporate society. They were corporate, not individual 
acts, but corporate in the sense of fellowship, and not in the sense of 
mass-controlled or mass-delegated actions. They were the Church at 
worship. The whole Church was the priestly body and the wor- 
shippers were in and with the action. Worship was fellowship, fel- 
lowship between God and man as between man and man, the place 
where the heavenly and the earthly planes met in sacramental action. 
Even in its most primitive form, the Eucharist, which had its origin 
not only in the crisis-experience of the Last Supper, but in the daily 
fellowship meals which Jesus had shared with His intimate followers 
(which themselves were of an eschatological nature), appears to have 
been a great Churchly service, in which the Church as a royal priest- 
hood offered worship, but not of a pattern of her own designing nor 
one determined by her own preferences. Rather, she offered worship 
through her great High Priest, who was there set forth in His holy 
redeeming act as sacrificium. Upon this sacrifice the Church spirit- 
ually fed in communion, which was God’s giving and their receiving, 
something essentially personal. It was that which had divine character 
which was being done, and whilst faith was necessary for obedience 
in such a truly personal relationship (an emphasis which has been 
weakened where legal and metaphysical notions have been substituted 
for personal conceptions), yet the value of what was being done did 
not depend upon anything so fluctuating as the psychological states of 
the worshippers—it was not primarily to be measured by “spiritual 
uplift.” It would appear that the early Christians—in line with Jewish 





of sin. Then follows an act of praise objective in character, and here we identify 
ourselves with the angel choir who hailed His coming. After that the Word of God 
is read in our midst, both the word of Prophecy and its fulfillment in the Gospel. 
This symbolises the Word made flesh dwelling in our midst. We then join ourselves 
in prayer in “the prayers of the brethren”—the oremus dilectissimi of the most 
ancient liturgies—which represents the Disciples coming to Jesus with all their wants. 
Then is delivered to us the Word of Exhortation which symbolised the teaching Jesus 
in the midst. Then the mood of the service changes. We move from the happy events 
of the life of Jesus to the point where He set His face steadfastly towards Jerusalem, 
joining ourselves with Him, determined to go up with Him. This is symbolised in 
the Offering followed by the Offertory Prayer. This means that we offer ourselves 
as well as our substance, completely identifying ourselves with Him in His sacrificial 
act. Then there is silence. We are with Him in the agony of the Garden and now at 
the foot of the Cross. The Bread is significantly broken and we are joined to Him 
in the moment of His death. The Wine is significantly outpoured and we join 
ourselves to Him in the act of eating and drinking, identifying ourselves with Him 
in His supreme act of self-giving. Finally we move on to the climax of the service 
when, at the very close, we celebrate in a hymn of triumph the great act of His 
resurrection. Not a dead Christ, but the risen, living, triumphant Christ is the Christ 
whom we worship. 
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thought generally—were quite clear that there must be divine action 
on and within the historical plane, and that both events and things had 
significance for such action. But it would also appear that they safe- 
guarded themselves against superstition and against reducing divine 
action to the level of the sub-personal because things were for them sig- 
nificant only as they were within the realm of action. But within that 
realm they were significant, not in the sense that they acted as memory- 
quickeners, but in the sense that the whole action effected what it 
symbolized. We can best think of it as a kind of realized eschatology. 
Past, present and future were gathered together, as it were, at a single 
point. Thus the believer experienced everything that Christ experi- 
enced: he suffered with Him, he died with Him, he was buried with 
Him, and he rose with Him. It was not simply a recollection of a past 
experience, nor a foretaste of a past experience. It was co-experience, 
experience with Him here and now, and yet a “here and now” in which 
the past, present and future were gathered together in significant action 
which transcended the limits of time and space. In such a moment 
conflict might still be going on in the time process, but the victory was 
already won as an eternal reality and actually realized.” 

“Hence the name Eucharist which at any early date became universal, and the 


mood of praise and victory which pervaded the early liturgies and still pervades 
Eastern rites as contrasted with the penitential mood of Western rites. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
By 


PRESIDENT DANIEL S. Rosinson, Pu. D. 


ESTERN civilization, or, to use the favorite designation of 

Oswald Spengler, West-European civilization originated in 

a fusion of the Hebrew-Christian and Graeco-Roman cultures, 
and grew to power through a complete assimilation of this new modus 
vivendi by the peoples of northern and western Europe, including those 
of the British Isles. To this new way of life the ancient Hebrews 
contributed a monotheistic ethical religion, and the early Christians, 
under the influence of the personality of Jesus Christ and the leader- 
ship of the apostles and early church fathers and theologians, greatly 
enriched this ethical monotheism with the content of New Testament 
ethics, and with the redemptive interpretation of the doctrine of the 
incarnation of the living Word that was made flesh and dwelt among 
men in the person of Christ. As a result of this complete interpenetra- 
tion of the moral and religious ideas of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment Christianity became the dominant religion of western civiliza- 
tion. The Greeks contributed to this cultural complex a profound phil- 
osophical, intellectual and aesthetic content which it has always re- 
tained and which generation after generation of gifted individuals 
among the populations making up western civilization have redis- 
covered and reinterpreted to the great enrichment of our culture. And 
the Romans gave us the basic principles of law and order, and trans- 
mitted to us the accumulated wisdom of the peoples they conquered 
and civilized. 

Thus western civilization began as a new and highly spiritualized 
way of life which offered well being and happiness to all who shared 
in it while they dwelt upon the earth, and eternal blessedness in the 
world beyond after they have crossed the bar, in accordance with St. 
Paul’s great saying that “Jesus Christ abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel” (II Timothy, I, 10). 
This new christian way of life gradually won its way into the hearts 
and minds of the masses until all the inhabitants of Western Europe 
were Christianized. The Holy Roman Empire was created as the legi- 
timate successor of the pagan Roman Empire; the Holy Catholic 
Church completely dominated over the lives of rich and poor alike; the 
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Islamic invasions through the Balkans and through Spain were re- 
pelled; the holy crusades carried the banner of Christ back to Jeru- 
salem ; and the Renaissance of western European culture resulted from 
a rediscovery of the classical literature of Greece and Rome. In the 
philosophical and theological writings of St. Thomas Aquinas the final 
fusion of Christian theology and Greek philosophy was consummated 
with the enthronement of Aristotle in a place next to the saints of the 
church. Christian western civilization had reached a high level of 
culture and spiritual development, and the times were ripe for the 
beginning of a new era. 

Since 1600 western civilization has been generating a new tension 
that has now culminated in the present crisis, of which the first and 
second world wars are merely phases. Both of these wars are really 
civil wars that broke out among the peoples who are the inheritors and 
the present bearers and transmitters of western civilization. Unless 
the tension which has produced these wars can be successfully and 
permanently overcome our civilization and culture will be dethroned. 
This tension results from three cultural forces that have been generated 
out of the original matrix of western culture that reached its apex 
before the Reformation. What are these three cultural forces that are 
now interlocked to produce the present crisis of western civilization? 

One of them is our inherited Christianity, which has unhappily 
been split asunder since the Reformation. So far as our religious and 
moral conceptions are concerned we remain a Christian civilization. In 
Germany, France, England, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Canada and the English-speaking colonies, 
the United States, the Central and South American nations, and in 
the Balkan countries men and women continue to worship the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. They still celebrate Christmas 
and Easter and other holy days. They still attend Mass or Protestant 
religious services. They still claim a connection with some branch of 
the Christian Church. The Holy Bible remains the source of their 
basic moral ideas and of their religious practices. Christianity, its 
dogmas, its ethical teachings and its ecclesiastical organizations, con- 
stitute a major cultural force in the western civilization of 1941. Al- 
though divided the Christian Church remains the chief unifying force 
in our culture. 

Along side of Christianity there is an intellectual cultural force of 
the first magnitude. Modern scientific research, both theoretical and 
applied, has completely revolutionized the material side of our human 
existence as denizens of the earth, and has also created a matchless 
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world of logical and mathematical relations within which the free man 
may roam at will. New philosophical interpretations of reality and of 
the meaning of human life have been erected upon the foundation of 
this new body of scientific knowledge. Taking all this together as an 
ensemble, including the industrial research laboratories, museums, and 
educational and cultural institutions which embody and express it, we 
have a mighty cultural force alongside of Christianity and struggling 
with it for the control of our minds and loyalties. Undoubtedly this 
struggle accounts for much of the tension in our modern life. 

Yet this is by no means all. Growing out of this tension that 
arises from the conflict between the religio-ethical and the asthetic-in- 
tellectual culture forces in present day western civilization there is an- 
other cultural force that is equal in importance and strength to that 
of Christianity and science. That force is democracy. Since 1600 
men have fought for liberty and for social security. The economic 
forces at work in the modern world surpass anything of that kind that 
the world has ever known. The industrial revolution, the growth of 
economic exploitation of raw materials and of human beings, is be- 
yond any one’s power of comprehension. Men and women are strug- 
gling as never before in human history to create a politico-economic 
society within which each participant will have a fair share of the 
economic goods that are available for distribution, and for human use 
and consumption. 

The augmenting of the tension between Christianity and science 
by the impact of the struggle of men to create a workable democratic 
organization of their common life together, creates a crisis the like of 
which western civilization has probably never known. And in the 
midst of this great upheaval opportunists rise up to exploit the crisis 
in their own interest. A new crisis technique has been invented as a 
political instrument to extract special benefits and privileges for cer- 
tain groups by exploiting the existing crisis situation in western civili- 
zaton. This is the correct interpretation of the communist, nazi and 
fascist revolutions which now threaten the destruction of western civ- 
lization. To understand these stupendous revolutions, and the war 
that generated them and the war which they generated, we need to re- 
state the problem of present day western civilization and we need also 
to recall earlier recognitions of the acuteness of this problem. 

The problem is: How can western civilization be reconstructed 
politically and economically so that the specific values of the three cul- 
tural forces that are in a state of tension within it will all be conserved ? 
How can we rebuild the social structure of western civilization so as 
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to retain the values of the religio-ethical teachings of Christianity, 
without losing the values of the intellectual and aesthetic contributions 
of modern science, or the values of the democratic institutions which 
have evolved among the free peoples of the western world? This is 
the problem and war is not its solution. War is rather the result of a 
failure to find a solution. We have resorted to brute force because 
reason has failed to solve the basic problem of western civilization. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that this problem was 
clearly recognized three-quarters of a century ago by one of the most 
astute philosophers of the last half of the roth century. At the close 
of his monumental three volume History of Materialism Frederic 


Albert Lange wrote these prophetic words: 


“We lay aside the pen of criticism at a moment when the Social 
Question stirs all Europe, a question on whose wide domain all the 
revolutionary elements of science, of religion, and of politics seem to 
have found the battlefield for a great and decisive contest. Whether 
the battle remains a bloodless conflict of minds, or whether, like an 
earthquake, it throws down the ruins of a past epoch with thunder 
into the dust and buries millions beneath the wreck, certain it is that 
the new epoch will not conquer unless it be under the banner of a great 
idea, which sweeps away egoism and sets human perfection in human 
fellowship as a new aim in the place of restless toil, which looks only 
to the personal gain. It would indeed mitigate the impending conflict 
if insight into the nature of human development and historical pro- 
cesses were more generally to take possession of the leading minds; 
and we must not resign the hope that in a distant future the great 
transformations will be accomplished without humanity being stained 
by fire and blood. It were indeed the fairest guerdon of exhausted 
intellectual labor if it might even now contribute, while averting fearful 
sacrifices, to prepare a smooth path for the inevitable, and to save the 
treasures of culture uninjured for the new epoch; but the prospect of 
this is slight, and we cannot hide from ourselves that the blind passion 
of parties is on the increase, and that the reckless struggle of interests 
is becoming less and less amenable to the influences of theoretical in- 
quiries. Yet our efforts will never be wholly in vain. The truth, 
though late, yet comes soon enough; for mankind will not die just yet. 
Fortunate natures hit the right moment; but never has the thoughtful 
observer the right to be silent because he knows that for the present 
there are but few who will listen to him.”* 


In this remarkable prophetic passage the great German philosopher 
expressly and clearly states the problem with which western civiliza- 
tion is faced. He also predicts that it will end in disastrous warfare 
such as now rages in western Europe. But he is not pessimistic about 





"Frederic Albert Lange: History of Materialism, Vol. III, p. 361. 
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the ultimate outcome, for he expresses the confident hope and belief 
that the problem will ultimately be solved. At the time that Lange 
wrote two other of Germany’s great philosophers also recognized the 
existence of this problem and each attempted to solve it intellectually. 
One was Herman Lotze whose whole mature life was spent in the 
arduous attempt to reconcile the claims of the moral, religious, and 
aesthetic values and the claims of the mechanical sciences upon the 
modern man. The other was Edward von Hartmann who sharply 
contrasted the conscious and the unconscious, the former being the 
creator of our intellectual values and the latter being the source of all 
our spiritual values. These attempts to solve the problem of western 
civilization served well the thinking men and women of the Victorian 
era, but they cannot be regarded as permanent solutions just because 
they are primarily intellectual and philosophical. The tension between 
these three cultural forces greatly increased during the period between 
the Franco-Prussian War and the first World War. It still waits for 
a practical solution in the form of a new organization of our communal 
life. 

It was during the holocaust of the first World War that Oswald 
Spengler completed his epoch-making two volumes entitled Das 
Untergang des Abendslandes, which C. F. Atkinson translated into 
English under the title The Decline of the West. The English title is 
too mild. Spengler predicted the complete destruction or submergence 
of western civilization. Thus the optimism of Lange fifty years 
earlier stands in sharp contrast with the pessimism of Spengler, indi- 
cating how much more acute the problem of western civilization had 
become as the failure to solve it culminated in the kind of war that 
Lange had predicted. A summary of Spengler’s argument in defense 
of his pessimistic conclusions may serve to emphasize the importance 
of the problem with which western civilization is confronted. 

Spengler advances and defends with elaborate arguments the the- 
sis that western civilization is in the last stages of its evolution, that 
it will decline rapidly and disintegrate within a comparatively short 
time, and that it will be superseded by a more virile and youthful culture 
which will be creative like western civilization was when it originated. 
In elaborating this thesis Spengler abandons the hypothesis that the 
evolution of mankind has been a continuously progressive movement 
of which western civilization is the last stage. Let us call this hypothe- 
sis which he rejects cultural monism. In contrast with this Spengler 
adopts what we may call cultural pluralism, in accordance with which 


—— 


*See my article in SHANE QUARTERLY, Jan., 1941, Vol. 2, No. 1., p. 23. 
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there are on the earth a number of different civilizations or cultures 
in varying stages of advancement. Western civilization is only one 
among extant cultures, and it is far advanced toward final collapse. 
Ere long it will become extinct like the civilizations that flourished in 
antiquity.® 

An account of Spengler’s method will elaborate this distinction. 
He strongly condemns a study of humanity such as that of H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History, based on the assumption that there has been 
a single line of evolution of mankind from pithecanthropus erectus to 
modern Englishmen. Such history is written from the viewpoint of 
a particular period in the unfoldment of that culture, and makes every- 
thing culminate at the point occupied by the author. Yet this has been 
the method of all historians and philosophers before Spengler. He 
calls this the Ptolemaic method of interpreting history. Sharply op- 
posed to this is the Copernican method. Instead of assuming that the 
movement of history in the past has been tending toward the produc- 
tion of our modern industrialism and that all future developments will 
be the working out of the applications of what our own age contributes, 
this method assumes that there have been many different lines of cul- 
tural evolution, and that each of these lines is determined from with- 
in, and must work itself out according to the germinal principle in- 
herent in it. 

The clue to the understanding of a culture is to grasp its inner 
determining principle and to judge its particular stages as various 
natural manifestations of this principle. We shall then come to see 
that a given century or quarter-century is filled with epochal events 
expressive of the evolutionary seminal principle of the general culture, 
and that the extent to which such events could be different is rigidly 
determined by this principle. Spengler admits that it is difficult to 
transplant oneself from one’s own culture to an alien one, since the 
relics left by a dead culture and what we see of a living culture are 
only the outer husks of a living reality. Yet we can learn much about 
our own age by adopting this comparative method. 

For Spengler assumes that all cultures pass through essentially the 
same stages in their evolution. Hence there is a contemporaneous 
stage to our own in each of the dead cultures. We can learn what 
place our day and generation have in the entire culture of which we are 
a part by comparing our age with the contemporary age in Classical 
or Arabian culture. Using the analogy of the seasons and referring 

*See my Introduction to Living Philosophy, pp. 338-341 and my Political Ethics, 


Ch. IX for fuller discussions of the conflicting hypotheses of cultural monism and 
cultural pluralism, and an explanation of this terminology. 
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to the Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter seasons of cultural evo- 
lution, Spengler argues that we have already entered the winter of our 
culture. He adduces numerous facts to show that the West-European 
culture which began about 1000 A. D. will gradually peter out in the 
next millenium, sometime between two and three thousand A. D. 
Nothing can prevent this catastrophe because the possibilities inherent 
in the germinal principle determining our particular culture have been 
fully realized, and all that is left for us is to consume what our fore- 
fathers created. Thus our present American spendthrift civilization 
is only one fact to which Spengler appeals in support of his thesis that 
the western world is on its last legs. 

The general thesis that cultures evolve according to an inner prin- 
ciple he applies to every department of life. He shows how the growth 
of mathematics is different in each culture, following a definite law. 
The same idea is applied to economic and industrial changes, to politi- 
cal and religious development, to art, philosophy and science. In every 
separate aspect of culture there is the same inherent determining prin- 
ciple at work, and there is the inevitable transition from one culture 
season to another in each aspect. Hence Spengler undertakes to show 
that our age represents the wintertime in every phase of its life, and 
not simply in general. He cites our mania for collecting relics of the 
past in our libraries, art galleries and museums as a proof that the 
creative spirit has died and has given place to that of trying to conserve 
what other ages created. All along the line he sees evidences of the 
decay and disintegration of West-European culture. In fact he dis- 
tinguishes between a culture and a civilization. When people flocked 
into great cities, seeking physical comfort and ease; when women re- 
fused to perform their biological functions; when the creative instinct 
gave way to the hoarding instinct in matters of art; Western European 
culture became Western European civilization, thus repeating in our 
cultural evolution what took place at the end of the Roman Empire. 
For more than a century we have probably been living in the Winter- 
time of our culture, and the signs of the times indicate that we shall 
go from bad to worse until West European civilization perishes. 

What, now, are we to think of Spengler’s pessimistic conclusions 
about western civilization? Will the present crisis be overcome? Will 
the three cultural forces that are now in a state of tension be brought 
into a state of equilibrium and harmony? Will the Christian way of 
life of western men survive the present conflict among ideologies? Or 
is Spengler right after all? Will western civilization gradually sink 
into the abyss of extinct cultures, and share the fate of ancient Egyp- 
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tian and Babylonian civilizations? From where we stand in the stream 
of time we cannot answer these questions categorically, because we do 
not know how the present conflict of cultural forces will end. But 
we can answer these questions hypothetically. 

If Hitler wins a complete victory over the western democracies, 
it will probably be the end of all that is most unique and distinctive in 
western civilization. For national socialism rejects as a matter of 
principle the entire religious and ethical content of Christianity, and 
replaces it with a recrudescence of paganism. It also rejects the demo- 
cratic institutions, the ideals of freedom, equality and fraternity, and 
the whole conception of representative democracy as a form of govern- 
ment. National socialism exalts scientific efficiency as the goal of 
human endeavor, and suppresses those elements in western civilization 
that conflict with a complete reorganization of human energies in the 
interest of a perfect scientific control over the resources of nature and 
over the activities and thoughts of men. If Hitler wins, western civ- 
ilization, having reached its zenith, will gradually sink into oblivion. 

If Hitler loses, western civilization may ultimately be able to over- 
come the present crisis. Under British and American control a new 
type of international community can be organized, which will conserve 
our democratic institutions and the religio-ethical content of Chris- 
tianity by bringing these elements into complete accord with all that 
is good in the scientific content of western civilization. Thus the 
problem which Lange formulated will be finally solved, and within the 
new democratic international community his moral ideal of human per- 
fection in human fellowship can be made to function. 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 
By 
C. C. Josey, Pu. D. 


of the slogan under which we fought in 1917 and 718. Then 

“Make the World Safe for Democracy” was little more than 
an empty phrase, for we did not really believe that the world, certainly 
not our part of it, could be made unsafe for democracy. But the 
destruction of democratic government in one country after another 
and the creation of world conditions that make it difficult for even 
the strongest nations to preserve democratic institutions have forced 
us to realize that the world can be made unsafe for democracy, and 
that to make it otherwise will require our best efforts. 

It is not surprising that this realization should cause some of our 
fellow citizens to urge that we concentrate all our efforts on preserv- 
ing democracy at home, and let the rest of the world shift for itself. 
No one at all familiar with the forces now jeopardizing democracy 
will question for a moment the wisdom of doing all in our power to 
preserve democracy at home, but this does not necessarily imply that 
we should do nothing regarding w»rld conditions that affect democracy. 

Democracy in America is -hreatened from without by dictators 
and from within by internal strife. Fortunately to meet the danger on 
one front does not necessitate that we weaken our forces on the other. 
On the contrary, a concerted drive on either front should help us on 
the other. A campaign for greater democracy within should make us 
stronger to engage the enemy without, and the effort to meet the 
enemy without should bind us closer together as brothers in the defense 
of our democratic institutions. 

One of the greatest threats to our democracy is the hostility be- 
tween capital and labor and the inclination of each to place class ad- 
vantage over the common welfare. What would be the effect if the 
leaders of capital and labor fully realized the gravity of the danger 
that threatens from without the institutions we all cherish? Would 
they then let differences of opinion regarding wages and working con- 
ditions tie up the rearmament program? And if management had 
shown a greater readiness to deal democratically with workers during 
the past few years, is there any doubt that labor would today respond 


D cre G the past few years we have gained a clearer appreciation 
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more enthusiastically to the pleas of governmental officials for maxi- 
mum production? In other words, concern regarding external condi- 
tions that threaten democracy may stimulate us to become more demo- 
cratic and to correct undemocratic attitudes that now delay the re- 
armament program. If this should happen, we would derive an 
unexpected good from the threat of external danger. 

The fundamental cause of the difficulties, social, moral and eco- 
nomic, that we have had in the recent past is, we have not taken dem- 
ocracy seriously enough. Democracy is a high adventure in social 
relations. It is based on the proposition that every man should be 
treated as a free moral agent of inviolable value, and upon the faith 
that men as free beings can and should cooperate in promoting the 
moral, social, and spiritual development of each other. Democracy, in 
brief, is the social and political embodiment of a sense of human 
brotherhood and of a deep respect for the worth and dignity of every 
person. 

Economic advances of the past fifty years by inaugurating an 
era of potential abundance made possible a democratic society more 
perfect than any the world has yet known. But because many, per- 
haps the majority of our citizens, preferred wealth and power to human 
brotherhood and the common welfare, this possibility has not been 
realized. After paying lip service to democracy for centuries, we re- 
fused to take advantage of an opportunity to create an era of abund- 
ance and justice. Because of this failure we have had for years un- 
employment, economic stagnation, and moral and spiritual decline. 
No nation or individual can stand still. Since we did not move for- 
ward, we have moved backward. Having refused to act in accordance 
with our ideals, we have found ways of convincing ourselves that 
they were not to be taken too seriously. Hence the popularity, until 
recently, of fascistic and other undemocratic ideals in our country. 

From this failure stems much of our economic distress and the 
evils resulting therefrom. A nation with a highly developed and 
efficient economic system must find use for it or else disintegrate. 
Because we could not find sufficient use for our productive resources, 
we have suffered a prolonged depression from which we are now 
emerging on war orders. But when the war orders have been filled, 
what then? Are we to have another economic collapse such as that 
which followed the last world war? 

The fear of another post-war depression should be somewhat 
mitigated by recalling that the severe depression following the last 
world war did not begin until 1929. As long as we thought that we 
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were selling our produce at high prices to the nations of the world, 
and getting in return for it high yielding bonds, the wheels of industry 
hummed, and we had an abundance for ourselves and for others. But 
when we realized that the nations abroad would be unable to pay for 
the goods we had sent them, we stopped the flow of our produce to 
Europe, Asia, and South America with the result that we ourselves 
experienced economic collapse, unemployment, and suffering. 

If we are to avoid a similar depression following the present war, 
we must find an adequate demand for the goods our economic system 
can produce. Those who have accepted the democratic philosophy of 
life should have no difficulty in suggesting a need that should appeal 
to all who would like to see our country use its resources constructively. 

Though the standard of living in America is higher than in any 
other country, yet many among us suffer from needless deprivation. 
For years there have been millions of unemployed men and women 
anxious to work on farms or in factories which were producing below 
capacity. Being denied this privilege they have been forced to eke out 
a miserable existence and to rear their children under conditions blight- 
ing to their moral, social, and physical development. This lack of re- 
spect for human worth and dignity is not only undemocratic; it is also 
uneconomic. 

Our economic system suffers from a lack of effective demand for 
the goods it has the capacity to produce. Sixty years ago the building 
of railroads provided the needed demand. More recently the demand 
for automobiles met the need. Some hope that television or some other 
invention will give new vitality to our economic system. But we need 
not wait for a new invention to create an effective demand for goods 
and services. All we need is greater devotion to the democratic ideal- 
ism we have professed and the determination to provide every man, 
woman, and child with the conditions necessary for a life of freedom 
and self-respect. If we had these there would be no surplus of doctors, 
dentists, and teachers; nor carpenters, steel workers, and makers of 
cloth. 

One of the worst effects of not producing needed goods up to 
capacity is unemployment and the resulting feeling among workers 
that they are not needed, and that instead of being social benefactors 
by working long and hard they only make it more difficult for others 
to find jobs. Only when there is an effective demand for goods, and 
little prospect of making more than enough, can workers feel that by 
doing their work well they render society a valuable service. Work 
then becomes something more than a meal ticket; it becomes a means 
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of maintaining a sense of personal worth without which no one can 
live a normal and successful life. 

Unless we can create a demand for the goods we can produce, 
we are headed for a depression more severe and more charged with 
revolutionary possibilities than any we have yet experienced. Without 
waiting for some new invention we can meet this danger by taking our 
democratic idealism seriously and resolving that we shall provide 
every person, who proves himself a good citizen, with the conditions 
necessary for his development as a free moral agent in so far as we are 
able. For what do we as individuals or as a nation wish to be wealthy? 
Is it not to use our wealth for worthy ends, and what end can appeal 
to moral men more than the elimination of suffering and stunted 
development caused by want and a sense of injustice? If the value of 
doing this appeals strongly enough to us, we shall find ways and means 
of financing it, as we are now finding the means of financing our re- 
armament program. 

If it should be objected that we are now using our surplus goods 
and our credit to rearm, and that following the completion of this 
program there will be a scarcity of goods and credit, it should be 
pointed out that whatever debts we owe will be debts we owe ourselves; 
and that no matter how hard we try we cannot use future production. 
With the enormous productive capacity of our country, there is little 
likelihood that following the rearmament program, or even a war in 
which we are not actually invaded, we shall be unable to produce 
enough goods to provide a higher standard of living for our nation 
than we have yet enjoyed—provided we think it sufficiently important. 

Hence we repeat, if we have the will to create a more democratic 
society, one that offers greater opportunities to its citizens as a whole, 
we shall be able to do so. Though the government by providing work 
for the unemployed on numerous projects, such as the conservation and 
better utilization of our natural resources and the building of schools, 
hospitals, and postoffices, has done much to insure us against unem- 
ployment and suffering, yet we should not lean too heavily on the 
government to make democracy work. Continued increases in the 
power of the government may, as many fear, undermine individual 
initiative and feelings of responsibility, attitudes which a democratic 
society seeks to cultivate. If therefore we could find a way of elimin- 
ating needless deprivation through extra-governmental agencies, most 
of us would be well pleased. Perhaps we could attain the desired re- 
sults by bringing the methods of the villages and small towns of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries up-to-date. In the villages of that 
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period, the more prosperous gave of their surplus to those who were 
in need. The person who had more milk than he needed gave milk to 
the needy; those who could spare clothes gave clothes; and those who 
could spare wood gave wood. Little money was involved in thus dis- 
tributing goods where they were needed, the poor rendering as they 
were able services for goods. 

A plan somewhat akin to this, known as “The Lord’s Acre,” is 
being developed by more than a thousand churches in nineteen states. 
Under this plan the members of a church are encouraged to give to the 
Lord the produce from a tract of land or from such project as raising 
a number of chickens or pigs for the Lord. The appeal of the plan, 
especially in communities where money is scarce, is the opportunity 
it provides of laboring to build God’s kingdom on earth. 

Most of us who find it difficult to make cash contributions to 
worthy causes could, if the opportunity were given, find time to work 
to alleviate suffering and needless deprivation. What if we could ex- 
tend “The Lord’s Acre” plan? Suppose the workers and managers 
of a shoe factory, upon discovering that they can make all the shoes 
that can be sold by working forty hours a week, should agree to work 
a few hours more, and give the shoes made in the overtime to those 
who need shoes but are unable to buy them at the regular prices. And 
suppose the workers in a tannery should cooperate and work a few 
more hours each week in order to provide the makers of shoes with 
the leather to make the shoes for the poor. And suppose farmers, 
some of whom are already feeding cattle as a Lord’s Acre project, 
should provide the workers of the tannery with hides. We would then 
kave a cooperative movement that would give expression to one of 
man’s finest impulses as well as meet a social need. And if this 
should be done not only by those who make shoes but by those who 
make bread, and clothes, and conveniences for our homes, our indus- 
trial system would become a true means of making life easier and more 
friendly rather than more strenuous and competitive. A long step 
would have been taken toward spiritualizing our economic order and 
toward making democracy work. 

But we cannot stop with this. Democracy is, as we have said, a 
high spiritual adventure based on the love of man and a deep respect 
for the worth and dignity of each person. It comes into being only 
when there is a strong sentiment of humanitarianism, and it cannot 
endure unless nourished by that sentiment. Modern democracy has 
its roots in the Christian teachings of human brotherhood and love. If 
these teachings should lose their appeal, democracy would be doomed. 
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And they will lose their appeal if we do violence to them by cultivating 
an attitude of indifference regarding the suffering of men and women 
who do not happen to belong to our group. Those who encourage us 
to do so are urging us to abandon the spiritual basis of democracy. 

But assuming for the moment that we should be interested only in 
the welfare of our fellow citizens, would we promote their good by 
encouraging them to be indifferent regarding the plight of peoples 
under different flags? Would such callousness contribute to the good 
of any nation or person? What would we think of a person who 
could enjoy a hearty meal surrounded by hungry men and women? 
What would we think of a father who attempted to promote the wel- 
fare of his son by encouraging him to become indifferent regarding 
the rights of others and insensitive to their suffering? What should 
we think of political and spiritual leaders who encourage us to turn our 
eyes away from a suffering world, and seek creature comforts and 
safety? To follow their advice would lead inevitably to spiritual 
bankruptcy and to the loss of democracy. 

If we wish to preserve democracy we cannot, therefore, encourage 
indifference regarding the rights of men no matter where they live. 
To preserve democracy we must preserve the ideals that nourish it, and 
to preserve ideals we must do more than pay lip service to them. We 
must embody them in action. This means that we must seek to pro- 
mote the welfare of all peoples, even at the price of incurring the 
enmity of those who wish to destroy democracy. 

Now and for years to come there will be the hungry to feed, the 
clotheless to clothe, and the defenseless to protect. And we shall be the 
only nation capable of assuming leadership in meeting the needs of a 
suffering world. Our great moral problem is how we can do this in 
a way that will lead the world to a better day. Following the last 
world war we, for profit, supplied the needs of the world. But in a 
few years the channels of international trade were blocked with im- 
possible debts, and the world experienced a severe depression. We do 
not wish to repeat that mistake. Perhaps a better way can be found 
of using our wealth to meet the world’s needs. What of extending 
“The Lord’s Acre” to international relations? 

In normal times it is estimated that we waste the manpower of 
more than twenty million workers. Could not this wasted manpower be 
used to produce food and clothing for the sufferers in Europe and 
Asia, not for profit but to help our fellow men? Though it is sug- 
gested that we do this not for profit, yet many profits may result. 
Chief of which would be the satisfaction of rendering mankind a serv- 
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ice and of cooperating with God in making this a better world. Thus 
would we gain self-respect and enrich our lives by devoting them to a 
worthy objective. As a nation we would gain the friendship of the 
world, and we might find it unnecessary to maintain indefinitely a two 
ocean navy and millions of men under arms. And the nations we help 
may some day wish to make a return for the goods we send them. If 
so we could gladly receive them without fear that they would throw 
men out of work and thereby upset our economic order; for our 
adventure in democracy and with the ‘““Lord’s Acre” would have taught 
us how to make a surplus of goods a source of well-being and greater 
happiness instead of unemployment and suffering. 

These dreams of a democratic society of free men are predi- 
cated upon the defeat of the enemies of democracy. If Germany wins 
the war, we shall have only a closed future to contemplate—a future 
of hate and bitterness, of aggression and fear of aggression, a future 
wholly uncongenial to democracy. If on the other hand Germany is 
defeated, our future is open. The initiative will be ours. We may 
use the initiative to let the debts we are now incurring impoverish those 
who are already poor and enrich those who are already rich. We can 
if we wish congeal society so as to stabilize the privileges of the 
wealthy, and thus develop our own brand of fascism. This will mean 
at least for our lifetime the end of democracy. But these things need 
not occur. The future will be open. The initiative will be ours, and 
we can use it if we wish to banish needless suffering and deprivation 
in our own country and take the lead in creating world conditions con- 
genial to human freedom and brotherhood. 

Without our help and leadership the world will almost certainly 
enter a new dark age, and suffer once more centuries of injustice, 
bitterness, and brutality. Under our leadership mankind may yet 
succeed in making the Twentieth century which got off to such a bad 
Start an era of peace, cooperation, and brotherhood. This is to make 
democracy work. For what better end can we devote our lives and the 
resources of our great country? 











THE IDEA OF RESTORATION IN VITAL RELIGION 
By 
A. T. DeGroot, Pu. D. 


(This article is Chapter I in a projected volume of four chapters to bear the title of 
The Restoration Principle.) 


ITAL religion is the most powerful force in human history. By 

it men have been inspired to the doing of the normally impos- 

sible, as witness the bodily mortifications and controls of the 
holy men of India. Equally awe-inspiring lives of faith and martyr- 
dom to principle have characterized Christians of conviction in every 
generation. The destiny of empires has been bent around a standard 
of religious belief, as in the instance of the frail figure of Gandhi, who 
acts as a focusing lens for the faith of a people. It is possible that 
religious convictions will be the rock on which Hitler’s dream of world 
domination will break. The testimony of Albert Einstein is worthy 
of permanent record, when he says— 

“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Germany, 
I looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that they had always 
boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but, no, the universities 
immediately were silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers whose flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed 
their love of freedom; but they, like the universities, were silenced in 
a few short weeks. . . . 

Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s cam- 
paign for suppressing truth. I never had any special interest in the 
Church before, but now I feel a great affection and admiration be- 
cause the Church alone has had the courage and persistence to stand 
for intellectual truth and moral freedom. I am forced thus to confess 
that what I once despised I now praise unreservedly.”. 

The empire shaking and life changing power of vital religious 


faith has 10 finer example than in the career of Asoka, whose reign 
from 264 to 227 B. C. saw his sway extend from Afghanistan to 
Madras. H. G. Wells says “the is the only military monarch who 
abandoned warfare after victory.” Disgusted by what he saw of the 
horrors and cruelties of armed strife he vowed to conquer only by the 
power of his adopted religion, Buddhism, and pursued the commend- 
able course of first subjugating himself along the Eightfold Path to 
Nirvana—Right Aspiration, Right Effort, etc. His power and works 
now blessed and healed instead of breaking and hurting. Crusades 
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for the digging of wells, the planting of trees, the building of hospitals 
and the growing of medicinal herbs, the performance of charities, the 
administration of uplift to aborigines and subject peoples, the promo- 
tion of education—even for women—and the inculcation of religion 
characterized his converted life. ‘Amidst the tens of thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties 
and graciousnesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, 
the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star . . . More 
living men cherish his memory today than have ever heard the names 
of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 

But the vital religious convictions of Asoka did not undergird the 
work of his successors on the throne and in the Buddhist Order which 
he had embraced—and on this fact our theme in this volume finds an 
early illustration. In that prize adventure book, Yuan Chwang’s Life, 
recounting his forbidden trip to India, 629-645 A. D., it is shown that 
“the faith of Buddha which in the days of Asoka, and even so late as 
Kaniska, was still pure enough to be a noble inspiration, we now dis- 
cover absolutely lost in a wilderness of preposterous rubbish, a philos- 
ophy of endless Buddhas, tales of manifestations and marvels like a 
Christmas pantomime, immaculate conceptions by six-tusked elephants, 
charitable princes giving themselves up to be eaten by starving tigresses, 
temples built over a sacred nail-paring, and the like.” The need for a 
restoration of the simple and health giving beneficence of the more 
primitive faith was demonstrated in that “in competition with this 
Buddhism, intellectually undermined as it now was and smothered in 
gilded decoration, Brahmanism was everywhere gaining ground again.” 
as Yuan Chwang notes with regret. 

It may be affirmed that an institution is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man. Religions are in each instance the extension of a 
personal faith. Religion is “force of belief cleansing the inward 
parts . . . a system of general truths which have the effect of trans- 
forming character when they are sincerely held and vividly ap- 
prehended,” as Whitehead puts it. It is primarily personal, then 
naturally social. It is “what the individual does with his own solitari- 
ness . . . the art and the theory of the internal life of man, so far as 
it depends on the man himself and on what is permanent in the nature 
of things.” It is because of this that “the great religious conceptions 
which haunt the imaginations of civilized mankind are scenes of soli- 
tariness: Prometheus chained to his rock, Mahomet brooding in the 
desert, the meditations of the Buddha, the solitary Man on the Cross.” 

One of the tragedies of our human constitution is that we do not 
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have more than five senses, so that the means of communicating our 
full and true faith and feeling are inadequate for conveying them at 
their best. It is because of this that all religions suffer the fate of 
Christianity, which tends to become the religion about Jesus instead 
of the religion of Jesus. There is continually the need of restoring the 
faith of the Founder as well as the faith about him. There is vast 
significance in the fact that down through the centuries the Christian 
community has given the honored designation of “a Christlike man” 
only to men of a gentle ethic and childlike faith, such as St. Francis, 
or Sadhu Sundar Singh, or Kagawa. Here is basic historic insight and 
testimony to the real faith of Jesus—his revelation of and trust in a 
Way, a means of making life abundant, as best exemplified in his Ser- 
mon on the Blessed Life. This was his religion, to which must be 
added that indefinable “extra’’ of confidence that God would not per- 
mit His chosen one to see death. 

Christianity is the shadow cast by ‘aat faith. So firm was the 
Founder in the validity of his principles that it may be said of him as 
it was of his Father, that “in him there is no variableness, neither 
shadow that is cast by turning.” He lived by the exacting principles 
of love toward enemies, of prayer in behalf of those despitefully using 
him, unto his final breath. But his successors and disciples bulge the 
shadow cast by this noble faith at so many places that the original out- 
line often is unrecognizable. The gentle teacher of Galilee is claimed 
to be represented by mailed Crusaders dealing slaughter and devasta- 
tion, and by barbarous Inquisitors rending the flesh of those whose 
spirits they cannot teach because they do not even understand them. 
The vital faith of Jesus about how to have power among people fre- 
quently is distorted into a travesty issuing in power over people. 

So the need of every sensitive character is to achieve a restoration, a 
recapture of the faith of the Founder. The spiritual life of a great 
soul is discontented until it can have the experience which Browning 
portrayed— 


That’s the wise thrush, he sings each song twice over, 
Lest one should think he never could recapture 
The first, fine, careless rapture. 


For, after all, we live by rapture, by vital belief in the value of 
something, or several things. Ina typically incisive paragraph on “The 
Sick Soul” William James says : 

“Conceive yourself, if possible, suddenly stripped of all the emotion 


with which your world now inspires you, and try to imagine it as it ex- 
ists, purely by itself, without your favorable or unfavorable, hopeful 
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or apprehensive comment. It will be almost impossible for you to 
realize such a condition of negativity and deadness. No one portion of 
the universe would then have importance beyond another; and the 
whole collection of its things and series of events would be without 
significance, character, expression, or perspective. Whatever of value, 
interest, or meaning our respective worlds may appear endued with are 
thus pure gifts of the spectator’s mind. The passion of love is the most 
familiar and extreme example of this fact. If it comes, it comes; if it 
does not come, no process of reasoning can force it. Yet it transforms 
the value of the creature loved as utterly as the sunrise transforms 
Mont Blanc from a corpse-like gray to a rosy enchantment; and it sets 
the whole world to a new tune for the lover and gives a new issue to 
his life. So with fear, with indignation, jealousy, ambition, worship. 
If they are there, life changes. And whether they shall be there or not 
depends almost always upon non-logical, often on organic conditions. 
And as the excited interest which these passions put into the world is 
our gift to the world, just so are the passions themselves gifts—gifts 
to us, from sources sometimes low and sometimes high; but almost 
always non-logical and beyond our control. How can the moribund 
old man reason back to himself the romance, the mystery, the im- 
minence of great things with which our old earth tingled for him in 
the days when he was young and well? Gifts, either of the flesh or 
of the spirit; and the spirit bloweth where it listeth; and the world’s 
materials lend their surface passively to all the gifts alike, as the stage- 
setting receives indifferently whatever alternating colored lights may 
be shed upon it from the optical apparatus in the gallery.” 

This is the gift religion seeks: the restoration of the Founder’s 
vital faith, his rapturous identification with the very heartbeat of the 
Creator, so that the prosaic world is seen to be verily the substance of 
a Kingdom of God, and its events and histories are bathed in color and 
meaning emanating from the gallery of eternity. 

* * * 

What is true of personal religion is doubly so of institutional life. 
As light and warmth are dissipated the farther they go out into the 
void from their generating point, so does distance from its origination 
give a geometrical increase to the problems of vital institutional life. 
It is possible for an institution so to grow and develop and change 
through the centuries that its descendant organization bears little re- 
semblance to the original parent. By way of illustration we may note 
an example in a matter of institutional life, the case of church member- 
ship. Originally the method of identification with the Christian com- 
munity was unmistakable and evident, as well as being a vital personal 
experience for the individual and a formal demonstration of his new 
relationship. There is no disagreement among scholars that the con- 
vert to the Christian gospel expressed his faith, was baptized by immer- 
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sion in water, and thus was ushered into the status of church member- 
ship. The use of immersion baptism as the formal act of initiation, 
after the passion of Jesus, was seen as portraying the spiritual ex- 
perience of death and burial of the old, unchristian life, and resurrec- 
tion to the new, Jesus way. The early record in the book of Acts 
indicates quite plainly how intense was the sense of fellowship among 
the Christians. It expressed itself in part in a far reaching benevol- 
ence and sharing of goods which has justly been described as com- 
munistic, in the best sense. 

How greatly this matter of fellowship and identification with the 
Christian community has suffered change may be illustrated by an 
event reported in the newspapers of Cape Town, South Africa, in 
July of 1940. On the 14th of that month General Smuts used “the 
largest military training camp in the Union” as an evangelistic center 
among men about to embark for World War II. Some of these were 
Christians from their respective localities, but doubtless hundreds ar- 
rived at the camp with no vital knowledge of Jesus Christ, and with 
no inclination whatever toward the Christain faith and program. A 
report states, “But Minister Smuts possessed some magical formula. 
He had amazing success in converting to Christianity every one of 
these men, including a goodly number of modern sons of Abraham.” 
Speaking to the soldiers as they were about to leave for their port of 
embarkation, the Prime Minister said: 

“I express to you the gratitude of the people of South Africa for 
the choice you have made and the service you are prepared to offer 
your people and your country. More no man can do than offer his life 
for his friends. That offer, the highest and most solemn offer a man 
can make, you are making. We are proud of you. . . . We now go 
forth as crusaders, as children of the Cross, to fight for freedom it- 
self . . . until God’s victory crowns the end.” 

As the report concludes, “Thus did General Smuts declare the 
entrance of hundreds of men into the Christian experience, and their 
identification with the Christian movement.” The vast change in sym- 
bolic practice and ethical meaning in this method of extending the 
Christian community, as compared with the original procedure, is ap- 
parent. Under the exigencies of evolving social relations, institutions 
are subject to just such revolutionary changes from their original 
intent.’ 

*While perhaps no organized church would recognize as valid, under their present 
rules, the membership in the church so freely dispensed by General Smuts, yet it is 
what is practiced, not denied, then practiced again and again by recognized lay leaders 


without being specifically opposed, which in time becomes an accepted practice and 
eventually is incorporated into the rules of the church—even made retroactive in its 
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The problem of keeping intact the original meaning, the fresh- 
ness and rapture of the faith of the Founder as it is bequeathed from 
generation to generation is so universal, so applicable to all religions, 
that it is possible to formulate general rules or principles of develop- 
ment which tend to obtain in the history of any given institution. 
Each generation is obliged to express its inward faith in terms that are 
meaningful to itself and understood by the folk ’round about—if these 
folk are to be reached with the message of this faith. When we see 
how constantly the tendency (indeed, the necessity) of change in outer 
expression comes to the religious organization, we will at the same 
time see how vital it is that the changes in expression shall not do vio- 
lence to its essential message—and, we will see, also, how valid is the 
Restoration Idea, the urge to recapture the true faith and to enjoy and 
re-live the original way. 

The course of religion runs in fairly well defined cycles in this 
matter of the expression of their original purpose and passion. In 
the use of formal or ritualistic means for this expression, three stages 
may be distinguished. They are the periods of (1) obliviousness, (2) 
balance, and (3) art for art’s sake. These phases of religious develop- 
ment in its organized or institutional life may be observed in utmost 
clarity not only in Christianity but also in other faiths. (Such de- 
velopment is not inevitable, but is almost certain unless checked by 
constant reformatory programs.) The intensity of the faith of the 
first disciples who have personal contact with and inspiration from the 
Founder needs no beauty in its forms; it needs only fitness, or faithful 
representation of its passion. Artistry is entirely subordinated to feel- 
ing, and is uncritical of its own form. But when some years have 
passed, and the new religion moves out into a society which has grown 
old in its habits and customs, where things are cherished because they 
are stable and traditional and dependable, because they have roots in 
antiquity and in fitness made smooth by the wear of the ages, there 
comes a period of balance in which the formal arts no longer are de- 
cried but rather are adopted and used, to give the new faith a more 
ready acceptance in the eyes of folk who know religion only as some- 
thing old and settled and established in its practices. The natural 
temptation of artistic souls who grow up in the religion when it has 





efficaciousness! The history of theology is generously sprinkled with learned 
arguments to prove that the worthy ancients (e. g., Socrates) were actually Christians 
even if unconsciously so, and Abraham Lincoln’s name has reputedly been inscribed on 
one church membership roll because the congregation felt that he would have 
approved their basis of fellowship. The observance of Christmas, and other invented 
Practices of the church illustrate how popular practice is often the mother of dogma. 
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been long accepted and traditional, is to turn to a contemplation of 
the art alone. Scholasticism runs rampant, and theological hair split- 
ting has a field day. The original, life-geared religion of the Founder 
which was designed to be of a personal, practical, and health giving 
nature becomes an involved system confounded by disputing experts 
in the study of antiquities, housed in great establishments and jealous 
of vested interests, with the worship of the humble soul declared in- 
valid unless it pays tribute to a priesthood which has intervened itself 
between the disciple and his God. It is then that there arises the con- 
viction of many who are intelligent enough to judge a faith by its 
fruits, that religion is the opium of the people, and the watchword of a 
generation which has been robbed of its individual spiritual birthright 
becomes ecrasez I’ infame!—wipe out the infamous thing !? 

This constant tendency of the forms and ordinances of a religious 
institution to become mere habit, devoid of the spirit which gave them 
birth and shape has a continuing illustration in the instance of a people 
in the land which was the cradle of the Christ. Lawrence of Arabia 
tells in his Seven Pillars of Wisdom how “the Wahabis, followers of 
a fanatical Moslem heresy, had imposed their strict rules on easy and 
civilized Kasim. In Kasim there was but little coffee-hospitality, 
much prayer and fasting, no tobacco, no artistic dalliance with women, 
no silk clothes, no gold and silver head-ropes or ornaments. Every- 
thing was forcibly pious or forcibly puritanical.’’ The agriculturally 
settled and the city dwelling Arabs could feel that they had followed 
religion’s renunciation of the world while still enjoying such stability 
and comfort as their ingenuity and labor could cause the earth to 
provide. Not so the Wahabis—when they gathered numbers enough they 
would come from their desert homes forcibly to evangelize, restore and 
impose their conception of the true life of faith. Says Lawrence— 

“It was a natural phenomenon, this periodic rise at intervals of 
little more than a century, of ascetic creeds in Central Arabia. Always 
the votaries found their neighbors’ beliefs cluttered with inessential 
things, which became impious in the hot imagination of their preachers. 
Again and again they had arisen, had taken possession, soul and body, 
of the tribes, and had dashed themselves to pieces on the urban Semites, 
merchants and concupiscent men of the world. About their comfort- 
able possessions the new creeds ebbed and flowed like the tides or the 
changing seasons, each movement with the seeds of early death in its 
excess of rightness.” 

It was my original intention in this chapter to present a number 


*For the elaboration of this paragraph with its story of the passage of Christianity 
from stage to stage of this three-fold journey, see Chapter III, WHAT SHOULD 
BE RESTORED? 
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of further illustrations of the way in which a people came to seek the 
restoration of the original dynamic, or spirit of conviction, of the re- 
ligious organization into which they were born. The history of all 
continuing religions is a record of recurring restoration programs. 
The need for any lengthy demonstration and documentation of this 
fact, in age-long and world-wide scope, has been removed since this 
chapter was projected, by the appearance of Walter Marshall Horton’s 
volume, Can Christianity Save Civilization?, which I had the pleasure 
of discussing briefly with him before it assumed book form. From 
his inclusive grasp of the rise, fall, and revival of world faiths he 
presents in long array the account of their renewal by means of re- 
freshment at the springs from which the fathers drank, or by conver- 
sion to another system of beliefs. 

Such a scholarly array of examples from world history the author 
would readily agree, I am sure, is but a reiteration of the central 
theme of the historical books of the Old Testament, “‘Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” The falling away of the Hebrew people 
to baal worship, or the adoration of provincial gods—gods of the local 
hearth and kin, of seasons, of fertility, and of natural forces on which 
life depended—was a prophecy of man’s fatality through small faith, 
a faith uncertain and weak in its grasp of its grand conception of a 
universal Jehovah, the One God. As Israel lapsed time after time 
into the inviting ease of baalism, with its sanction of and reveling in 
passion and low aim, she set the pattern for small minds and small 
faith ever thereafter, down to the present day recrudescence of nation- 
alistic worship of blood and soil. In between these movements sep- 
arated in time by more than three thousand years, but otherwise closely 
akin, it would be possible to assign to their stations in the calendar of 
the centuries the brother movements in this fraternity of exclusiveness. 
From the Philistines to Hitler there have been people content to live in 
the suburbs of henotheism and worship a provincial deity when the 
City of God with the temple of the Universal Father stood open for 
the foregiveness of sins and the healing of the nations. 

But the prophet saved Israel. He restored the worship of One 
Father, and provided a hearing community for the Great Brother. It 
is ever the prophet who uncovers and cleanses the flowing springs of 
enduring religious faith. Through the centuries nations and priest- 
hoods build formal monuments over and around these sources of life 
and refreshment, exact toll of the pilgrims who ask the way to them, 
and regulate the groupings in which they may have access to them. 
When life becomes too miserably cluttered with temples and taboos, a 
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cleansing of the springs from these trappings is essential for true wor- 
ship. This is the function of that most vital of the advocates of true 
religion, the restorationist, or prophet. He calls back to the health giv- 
ing worship of the Universal Father headstrong egoists and the erring 
ignorant. He distinguishes between the essential principles which 
make for peace and the abundant life well pleasing to the One God, as 
over against the petty, provincial rules and peculiar customs which 
small minds would elevate into a sina qua non of acceptable worship 
and way of life. He is not a luxury that can be afforded by a church 
grown sleek with its balanced diet of variegated ministries—he is 
rather the indispensable vitamin without which the body in spite of 
its careful regimen and splendorous dress is found in a fateful moment 
to lack the vibrant health equal to the demands of a crucial testing 
hour. Many a widespread religion has grown fat and sluggish, and 
suddenly been confronted by a vigorous, new, crusading community 
which by war, or commercial expansion, or simply by religious evan- 
gelization penetrated not only the ancient society but also captured its 
religious idealism and loyalty through a fresh demonstration of what it 
means to see the great vision, to behold the exalted throne of the 
Eternal from whence all inspiration unto the blessed life issues. A 
Founder of the faith may serve his day, and cause such a reverberation 
cf the harmonies of human life that its tone lingers on for generations, 
but the formal musicians in the temple will play by rote and not by 
inspiration after a time—until a true hearer of the harmonies appears 
among them again; one who has paid the price of disciplined practice 
but who also has so forgotten self advantage or the world’s remunera- 
tion that he also is in tune with the Founder and the Founder’s’ Father, 
the One God. Such an one makes a music lovely to the soul of religion 
in the common man. It may at the same time be unrecognized by 
the very music masters who have learned only by rote from progres- 
sively uninspired practitioners. But there is an undeniable authority 
which belongs to the restorer in religion. He reappears in the pages 
cf history because life becomes too unsavory without that which he 
hears and brings to the people from the source of Eternal Truth. 

In the introduction to his Saint Francis of Assissi Sabatier draws 
a contrast boldly: 


“The priest of the 13th century is the antithesis of the saint, he is 
almost always his enemy. Separated by the holy unction from the rest 
of mankind, inspiring awe as the representative of an all-powerful 
God, able by a few signs to perform unheard-of mysteries, with a word 
to change bread into flesh and wine into blood, he appeared as a sort 
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of idol which can do all things for or against you and before which 
you have only to adore and tremble. 

‘The saint, on the contrary, was one whose mission was proclaimed 
by nothing in his apparel, but whose life and words made themselves 
felt in all hearts and consciences; he was one who, with no cure of 
souls in the Church, felt himself suddenly impelled to lift up his voice. 
The child of the people, he knew all their material and moral woes, and 
their mysterious echo sounded in his own heart. Like the ancient 
prophet of Israel, he heard an imperious voice saying to him: “Go 
and speak to the children of my people!” . 

“These 13th century saints were in fact true prophets. Apostles 
like St. Paul, not as the result of a canonical consecration, but by the 
interior order of the Spirit, they were the witnesses of liberty against 
authority.” 

What happens to the institution of religion when it sees itself 
failing as the preserver of the very heartbeat of religion is plain. 


Sabatier continues— 


“When the priest sees himself vanquished by the prophet he sud- 
denly changes his method. He takes him under his protection, he in- 
troduces his harangues into the sacred canon, he throws over his 
shoulders the priestly chasuble. The days pass on, the years roll by 
and the moment comes when the heedless crowd no longer distinguishes 
between them, and it ends by believing the prophet to be an emanation 
of the clergy. 


“This is one of the bitterest ironies of history.” 


It is the grand conception of religion to restore the best it has 
learned about the righteous life to every man who has fallen short of 
this high calling. Progress can sometimes be made by going backward 
—when that going backward is to guiding principles. This is not de- 
featism, nor the worship of an assumed Golden Age, nor distrust of 
new and more serviceable programs. Methods and customs are sub- 
ordinate in value to ideals. But wherever there has been a Founder 
who has shown the way to higher life, there will be need of a program 
which restores his principles to those who seek the same noble ends. 
Projected chapters in this work: 


Chapter IIT HISTORIC APPLICATIONS OF THE RES- 
TORATION IDEA (Including the section pre- 
sented separately as an article, “The Restoration 
Principle,” in the July, 1940, issue of SHANE 
QUARTERLY. ) 

Chapter III WHAT SHOULD BE RESTORED? 

Chapter IV THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AS RESTOR- 
ATIONISTS 











THE THEOLOGY OF THE CHURCH OF GOD 
By 


ADAM WILLIAM MILLER, M. A. 


HE Church of God, whose theology is to be considered in this 
paper, is not to be confused with the Winebrennarian Church of 
God, with Mormonism, Adventism, nor with the Pentecostal, or 
“tongues” movement, whose congregations are sometimes known by 
the name “Church of God.” In order to differentiate the movements 
under consideration from the other movements just mentioned, it is 
customary to speak of it as the Church of God Reformation Movement. 


BACKGROUND OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Church of God Reformation Movement is an outgrowth of 
the holiness revivals of the nineteenth century. It had its beginning 
about the year 1880, when D. S. Warner and other ministers severed 
their connection with humanly organized churches and maintained that 
the scriptural, and sufficient standard for Christians is membership 
in the body of Christ alone. On this basis, D. S. Warner and his 
associates made no attempt to organize a church along denominational 
lines, but made direct appeal to the teaching of the Scriptures instead. 
It was their contention that spiritual fellowship with Christ and with 
each other and devotion to scriptural ideals did constitute a sufficient 
bond for the followers of Christ. 


D. S. Warner 


Since D. S. Warner was the dominant figure and dynamic leader 
of this new movement in its beginning, it is necessary to note some of 
the factors entering into his background. ; 

He was converted at the age of twenty-three, in the year 1865, 
and up to that time had not been a member of any denomination. The 
community in which he lived, New Washington, Ohio, was strongly 
Catholic and Lutheran. The meeting at which he was converted was 
held in a school house under the auspices of an evangelistic group of 
people similar to the Methodists. After his conversion, he soon felt 
called to enter the ministry. Prior to his conversion he had already 
taught school for several terms, and when he made his decision to enter 
the ministry, he made preparations to attend Oberlin College. Up to 
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this time, his entry into Oberlin, he had not yet joined any Church. 
He was somewhat confused over the subject, and from his study of 
the Scriptures could not be sure which Church he should join. His 
parents were not members of any church, as far as it can be learned, 
though they were rather loosely associated with Lutheran churches in 
the community where they lived. Since he was not certain what he 
should do about joining a church, he decided to wait until further 
light should be thrown on the subject. 

He attended Oberlin College for.just one term, and then returned 
to public school teaching. He preached his first sermon in a Metho- 
dist Church in 1867, though he had not yet joined any denomination. 

In October, 1867, he was licensed to preach by the West Ohio 
Eldership of the Winebrennarian Church of God, and became a mem- 
ber of that organization. It is now possible to consider the first 
factor in the background of the Church of God Reformation Move- 
ment, the heritage from the Winebrennarian Church of God. 


The Winebrennarian Background 


The Winebrennarians grew out of the Reformed Church, parti- 
cularly the German Reformed Church which was known as “The 
Reformed Church in the United States.” The first Winebrennarian 
Churches of God had their origin in Eastern Pennsylvania and the 
border counties of Maryland. The people in this area were those who 
had fled from the terrible persecutions of the Old World. They rep- 
resented quite a variety of religious denominations. They were Dunk- 
ards, Mennonites, Moravians, German Reformed, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Quakers, and Methodists. There were also organizations less 
widely known, such as the River Brethren, Schwenkfelders, and the 
Shakers. 

It was in such a community that John Winebrenner was born of 
parents who were members of the German Reformed Church. It was 
at the beginning of the great revival of 1800-1803 that he was born. 
Converted in the Reformed Church, -he afterwards was ordained as a 
minister in the same church. 

Winebrenner soon came into contact with some ministers who had 
been associated with the Mennonite Church and were then affiliated 
with the United Brethren Church. These ministers were teaching 
immersion and feet-washing, and no doubt influenced Winebrenner’s 
later belief. Out of the association with these men came other con- 
victions, such as the Scriptural organization of the Church, as being 
different from that existing in the various denominations. It was not 
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long before he came into conflict with the leaders of the German Re- 
formed Church, and as a result finally severed his connections in 1825. 
This was the beginning of the Winebrennarian Church of God. The 
main points of emphasis that provide background for D. S. Warner’s 
movement were as follows: 

1. The idea of reformation within the Church. John Wine- 
brenner had no desire to create a schism. He desired to reform or 
rather to start a reformation movement within the church that would 
restore it to apostolic teaching and practice. 

2. Immersion as the proper mode of baptism. 

3. Emphasis upon the “new birth” as a supernatural experience. 

4. Modern miracles and divine healing of the body. 

5. Observance of feet-washing as an ordinance. 

6. Emphasis upon Christian unity. 


The Beginning of the Church of God Reformation Movement 


The holiness awakening of the sixties, seventies and eighties of 
the last century had much to do with the step D. S. Warner took in 
launching this new movement. The holiness awakening produced a 
revival of the doctrine of entire sanctification as a second definite 
work of grace, subsequent to justification or pardon. 

It was in 1877 that D. S. Warner professed to receive this ex- 
perience of entire sanctification. It was largely through his associa- 
tions with C. R. Dunbar, a Baptist minister who believed in and 
preached this particular type of holiness doctrine. As a result of preach- 
ing this doctrine, after having received the experience, D. S. Warner 
was expelled from the Ohio Eldership of the Winebrennarian Church 
of God. He then identified himself with the Northern Indiana Elder- 
ship, but his experience in that fellowship was not much different 
from that in the Ohio Eldership. While associated with the Indiana 
Eldership he was greatly interested in trying to consolidate the Indiana 
Eldership and the Mennonite Church. This reveals the intense interest 
he had in Christian Unity, which afterwards became a dominant theme 
in his preaching and teaching. His final separation from the Indiana 
Eldership took place in 1881, though it was in 1880 that he began to 
preach and teach the things that led to his final separation. 


PRESENT THEOLOGY 


Though the movement dates its beginning from the year 1880, 
no attempt was made to formulate a system of theology that would 
become the standard belief within the church groups. Small booklets 
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and pamphlets were issued defending particular doctrines that were 
characteristic of the movement, and special emphasis was laid in all 
literature of this type upon sanctification as a second definite work 
of grace, and the necessity of separating from all denominations, 
which were characterized as sects and not the true church. The new 
birth or Christian experience was considered the sole test of member- 
ship in the body of Christ which was the true Church. Such spiritual 
experience automatically made one a member of this true Church. As 
people severed their connections with the humanly organized churches, 
and recognized the spiritual body of Christ, the apostolic church would 
gradually be restored. Divine healing provided another major em- 
phasis, since it was little believed in and practiced in that period. And 
complete scriptural teaching included feet-washing as an ordinance to 
be observed by all members of a local group. 

With the establishment of a Bible School, later a Seminary, and 
now a College and Theological Seminary, the necessity for formulating 
a system of theology that expressed the general belief of the church 
was seen. Such a text book was prepared by the Professor of Theol- 
ogy of Anderson Bible School and Seminary, R. R. Byrum. These 
beliefs may be summarized as follows: 


Theology Proper 


This was and is decidedly orthodox, the writer having followed 
the general outline and arguments of Dr. Miley and Dr. Raymond of 
the Methodist Church. 


The Trinity 


Here again, the orthodox view is held, that God is one as to being, 
but three as to person. In some cases he is one, but in another sense 
he is three. 


Inspiration of the Scriptures 


It is maintained that all parts of the Scriptures are equally in- 
spired. Allowance is made for both the human and the divine elements 
in the production of the Bible, while at the same time it maintains that 
divine inspiration affects both the thought and the words of the Scrip- 
ture. “It affected the words not directly and immediately by dictating 
them in the ears of the writers, but mediately, through working on 
their minds and producing there such vivid and clear ideas of thoughts 
and facts that the writers could find words fitted to their purpose.” 
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Christology 


With respect to this aspect of theology, it affirms two natures in 
Christ, a complete human nature, and a complete divine nature, and 
maintains that in the incarnation, there was a divine incarnation, and 
not merely an incarnation of the divine nature, divine attributes, or 
divine principle, but rather an incarnation of the personal son. It 
further affirms that the mode of incarnation was through the con- 
ception of the Holy Spirit and the virgin birth. 


Anthropology 


The general belief among the group was that man was created in 
the image of God, which particularly meant the moral image of God. 
This moral image, it is maintained, .was lost through sin. This loss, 
however, was not the loss of any essential faculty or portion of the 
human nature, but was rather a derangement or a weakening of the 
faculties in respect to moral conduct. 

It holds to the theory of alternativity as regards the freedom of 
the will. Man is unrestrained to put forth volitions not only in one 
direction, but in every direction. Will is considered to be an either- 
causal power, a power of alternativity. It has power of first cause. 
“Will is the power of the soul by which it is the conscious author of an 
intentional act” (Whedon: Freedom of the Will). 

This theology holds to the fact of original sin or native depravity 
and defines it as follows: 

(1) A derangement of the moral nature. That is, the con- 
science is seared, the affections are perverted, and the will is enslaved. 

(2) A loss of the Holy Spirit, who was present in the primary 
probation. 

(3) <A bent to sin is now a result of such depravity. 

In this connection it does not hold to total cagenrety, but rather 
to degrees of depravity. 

This same theory of native depravity led to a theology that upheld 
the law of genetic transmission as the mode by which original sin was 
transmitted. 


Soteriology 

Atonement or Reconciliation Through Christ. There has never 
been a very clear statement of the theory of the atonement, and in the 
literature of the movement, and in the sermons of the ministry, almost 
every conceivable theory of the atonement may be discerned. The fact 
of the atonement is very strongly affirmed. 
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It is customary to recognize two main elements in the doctrine of 
the atonement, (1) the subjective or manward aspects, and (2) the 
objective or God-ward aspects. The subjective elements may be stated 
to be the marvelous manifestation of divine love which is calculated to 
produce repentance and love for God in return; the example of moral 
heroism in the cause of right; and the proof of the sincerity of Christ 
as a teacher. On the objective side, there is the substitutional aspect, 
for he died in our stead; there is the propitiatory aspect, for he does 
reconcile us to God by removing the bar to pardon; there is the ransom 
aspect, for he does buy us back to a former condition, not by paying 
a price to Satan, but by satisfying the justice of God. The commercial 
idea is not to be pressed. The humiliation and death of Christ are to 
be thought of as an infinite price because of the infinite dignity of the 
offering. His death is also declarative in the sense that it proclaims 
the righteousness of God and the holiness of his law. In so doing 
the death of Christ reveals God’s displeasure of sin and makes pardon 
possible. 

This summary shows how certain elements of the various theories 
are brought together in an effort to construct a theory of the atone- 
ment that takes into consideration the various statements of the Scrip- 
tures concerning it. It should be emphasized again, that while this sort 
of statement appears in one book considered standard literature of the 
movement, it is by no means representative of the general teaching of 
the group. All that can be affirmed is that the ministry of the group 
hold to the necessity of the atonement for man’s salvation, that it is 
universal in its extent and makes possible the salvation of all men. 

Nature of salvation. Salvation is thought of in the following 
descriptive terms: 

(1) Justification or pardon of sins. 

(2) Regeneration. 

(3) Witness of the Holy Spirit. 

(4) To be followed by a holy life. 

The above constitute what is called the first work of grace. Sub- 
sequent to this experience there is possible for all believers the 
following : 

(1) Entire sanctification, or the purification of the moral nature 
as an instantaneous work of grace. This inward cleansing is thought 
of, not as the removal of something from within, but a correction or 
cleansing of the deranged moral nature. 

(2) Baptism of the Holy Spirit. It is further held that coin- 
cident with the work of grace in the heart producing entire sanctifica- 
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tion, there is the baptism of the Holy Spirit, the special gift of the 
Spirit as an abiding comforter. 

(3) Charismata. It is taught that the gifts of the Spirit, or 
spiritual gifts, as listed in 1 Cor. 12; Rom. 12; and Ephesians 4 may 
be distributed among the believers. Such gifts may be received at 
the time one is baptized with the Holy Spirit, or may be received sub- 
sequent to the receiving of the Spirit. They are not, however, to be 
considered as evidences that one has received the Holy Spirit, that is, 
one may receive the Holy Spirit without at any time ever receiving any 
of the gifts. Having received one of the gifts, would, of course, be 
an indication that the Holy Spirit himself had been received. 

Divine Physical Healing. This doctrine is listed under soteriology 
because it is one of the benefits of the atonement. This theology main- 
tains that divine healing is a blessing and a privilege extended to all 
Christians, through the prayer of faith. In its extreme form this 
teaching has maintained that all medicine and all medical and surgical 
aid is to be refused, and absolute trust in God exercised. The more 
sensible view has been to recognize that trusting God for healing is 
not a compulsory matter, but a privilege, and that God may be trusted 
while at the same time known aids to physical health may be resorted to. 


Ecclesiology 


The church is thought of as the body of saved or true believers. 
No formal membership is necessary, but it is said that the experience 
of salvation that unites one to Christ, at the same time makes him a 
member of the body of Christ. The church then is considered a divine 
institution. Its officers are those to whom the various charismata have 
been given, thereby spiritually and divine qualifying them for their 
particular function in the church, whether it be a pastor, teacher, evan- 
gelist, deacon, healer, etc. 

Apostasy and restoration of the church. Since the movement had 
its beginning with the idea of the need of a reformation within the 
church, the theology today maintains the necessity of calling the church 
out from the apostate churches. The purpose of the movement there- 
fore is said to be the restoration of the church to its apostolic teaching 
and practice and condition. 

Ordinances of the church. Three ordinances are held to. Bap- 
tism by immersion for those who, by an act of faith, and by repentance, 
have found forgiveness. Baptism then becomes a testimony of the 
believer’s own spiritual cleansing. The Lord’s Supper is observed peri- 
odically, though no stated times for its observance are required. Feet- 
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washing or foot-washing is also considered to be an ordinance, neces- 
sary to be observed if a church returns to true apostolic conditions. 


Eschatology 


In this connection it affirms the following: 

Immortality of the soul. That is, the soul lives after death, and 
may be thought of as being in an intermediate state until the resurrec- 
tion. This does not mean there is an intermediate place. The spirits 
of the righteous are with Christ, and those of the wicked are held 
under judgment until the final judgment. At death the spirits of men 
go to either of these places until the judgment. 

Anti-millenarianism. The movement has always been opposed to 
millenarianism in all of its forms. 

Second coming of Christ. It teaches an actual second coming of 
Christ in his glorified body, though recognizing that in various spir- 
itual ways Christ has come in various experiences and crises of the 
church. 

The general resurrection. At this second coming of Christ there 
is to be a general resurrection of the dead, both righteous and wicked. 

The final judgment. Coincident with the coming of Christ and 
the general resurrection of the dead, there is to be a general judgment 
which is to determine the rewards of the righteous and the punishments 
of the wicked. 

The end of the world. At the same time the present earth is to 
be destroyed, to give way to a new heaven and a new earth, an entirely 
new order of things. 

Eternal punishment of the wicked. The future and eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked is very strongly declared. 

Future blessedness. The reward of the righteous is to be in the 
new heaven and the new earth, a place of bliss and happiness. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


This paper should not be brought to a conclusion without indicat- 
ing some of the current trends within the theology of the group. 

1. With regard to Christian unity. In its original presentation, 
the teaching concerning Christian unity by this particular group of 
people, maintained that true unity could be brought about only as men 
and women left their denominational churches, and recognized that 
they were members of the true church without belonging to a parti- 
cular denomination. For all practical purposes this meant that no 
church was right except the group proposing this method, and they 
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constituted the nucleus around which all true Christians scattered and 
divided in the various churches would ultimately be gathered. This is 
still held to be the orthodox view, and no “standard” literature of the 
church contains any other doctrine of Christian unity. However, many 
influential leaders and teachers are recognizing that if Christian unity 
is ever to be brought about, it must be by a recognition that there does 
even now exist a real spiritual unity among all those who are truly 
Christian. These leaders also see the necessity of working with the 
various interdenominational groups and agencies that seek to bring 
about a closer working cooperation between the various church groups. 

Many heated controversies take place in assemblies and gatherings 
of various kinds over this question of unity and the method by which 
it is to be achieved. It is still heresy to preach anything other than 
the original view. 

2. With regard to sanctification. A larger number of ministers 
are discarding the teaching of sanctification as a second definite work 
of grace, and recognizing the progressive aspect of divine grace in the 
soul. Here again the change is taking place, not so much by the open 
repudiation of the doctrine, as by the failure to preach it. 

3. Rejection of foot-washing. A growing number of churches 
are ceasing to practice the ordinance of foot washing. A few openly 
oppose it. To be orthodox one must believe in and practice it. 

4. General modifications. The current tendencies have to do 
mainly with the three doctrines mentioned above. In addition there 
are a number of other modifications that are taking place. For in- 
stance, the teaching that the charisma was the thing that made one 
capable of filling a particular place in the church, is now being rele- 
gated to the background, and other considerations determine the selec- 
tion of the various officers of the church. Then, there is the teaching 
concerning eternal punishment, which is being rejected by some. No 
public statements are made, but in small groups or in private conversa- 
tions, ministers will express themselves as being unable to accept such 
a teaching. 

The fact is that the whole theology of the church is being modi- 
fied by the close contact that ministers have with other groups, the 
wide dissemination of religious magazines, both liberal and conserva- 
tive, and the availability of so many religious books. Unconsciously 
the ministry is being influenced by these. 


CONTRIBUTING CAUSES FOR THESE CHANGES 


In conclusion it may be well to note some of the contributing 
causes for these changes and modifications in the theology of the group. 
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Books and magazines. The availability of books and magazines 
has already been mentioned. But it should be further explained how 
this is possible. In the early days of the movement, the ministry and 
the constituency were warned not to read any books or literature not 
approved by the “brethren.” There was a central publishing house 
which was to publish the literature considered suitable. A publication 
committee, selected by a governing board, which in turn was elected 
by the General Ministerial Assembly, was to decide what literature was 
suitable for publication and what was not. Later, this publication com- 
mittee broadened its authority by deciding that certain books published 
by other publishing houses, and written by persons not associated with 
the brotherhood, might be sold by the publishing house. The fact that 
such books were advertized and sold by the publishing house was suf- 
ficient proof to the constituency that they were safe to read. Only 
such books were approved that did not contain any teaching contrary 
to the accepted belief of the general church. 

A recent broadening of the action of this committee now makes 
possible the distribution of almost every type of book through the 
general publishing house. The availability of such books with a sort 
of approval from a recognized authority, has led to large purchases 
of such books. These books have, and will continue to greatly affect 
the thinking and the theology of the group. 

2. Cooperation in interdenominational meetings. In the be- 
ginning of the movement, ministers and laymen were warned against 
attending any meetings outside of those sponsored by the general 
group. Today ministers and laymen attend conferences, institutes, 
conventions, and mass meetings of many kinds. These have greatly 
influenced the views of the church. 

3. Education outside the church-sponsored college. Since the 
church group does not offer any graduate study for ministers, it is 
necessary, after completing the study offered by the church college, to 
turn to other schools for such graduate study. University of Chicago 
Divinity School, Graduate School of Theology of Oberlin, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Northwestern University, Yale University, and Col- 
umbia University are some of the schools to which these students and 
ministers have gone for graduate work. It can be readily understood 
what would likely be the result of such study on a conservative theology 
such as that maintained by this group. 


. Conflicts over theological beliefs have flared up within the group 
time and again. As with other religious groups, so with this one, 
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small groups have separated themselves from the main body and 
started reformation movements of their own. It is possible that other 
groups may find it necessary to separate from the main body in the 
future. At present both liberal and conservative groups seem to be 
going along together working for common objectives, yet recognizing 
at the same time the wide gulf there is between them in theological be- 
lief. As long as larger interests, such as evangelism and the building 
of the kingdom of God can engross the interest and attention of the 
group, theology will not play an important part, but once attention is 
focused upon the differences, no one can predict what will happen. 
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EDWARD McSHANE WAITS—AN APPRECIATION 
By 
FREDERICK D. KEerRSHNER, LL. D. 


HEN Edward McShane Waits was graduated as a young man 
\ V from the old College of the Bible at Lexington, Ky., near the 
close of the 19th Century, it was recognized by those who 
knew him that he had a brilliant career ahead of him. He possessed 
qualities of character and intellect which must inevitably shove their 
owner out of the background. Moreover, he had the perseverance 
and tenacity to hold on to a job until the job was well done. He went 
to the great empire of the Southwest, preaching for some years at El 
Paso, and later, while still a young man, moving on to the Magnolia 
Avenue Christian Church, Fort Worth. In 1911, the writer of the 
present sketch first got acquainted with Dr. Waits upon the occasion 
of a visit to Texas Christian University where he had been called by 
the Board of Directors to look over the situation with the idea of tak- 
ing the presidency of the school. Waits was the secretary of the board 
of directors, and was the man upon whom everyone seemed to rely for 
information. To make a long story short, we moved to Texas in 1912 . 
and remained there until 1915, as president of T.C. U. During these 
three years we learned to depend upon Edward McShane Waits for 
pretty nearly every hard task which loomed on the horizon. He was al- 
ways cheerful, always willing to do his best, always indefatigable in 
seeing the job through. When we left Fort Worth to take the editor- 
ship of the Christian Evangelist, it was only natural that Dr. Waits 
should follow us at T. C. U. During the quarter of a century which 
has elapsed since that time, the institution has achieved nationwide 
prominence and has built up a reputation which goes far beyond any- 
thing which its early administrators would have deemed possible. The 
credit for this amazing progress must be given largely to E. M. Waits. 
His rare common sense, his capacity for discerning and securing cap- 
able helpers, his broad knowledge of the American educational field, 
his unfailing sense of humor and his steadfast loyalty to the great 
empire of the Southwest, help to explain why T. C. U., in the course 
of a quarter of a century developed from a provincial college into a 
nationally known university. 
“Mac Waits” as his friends like to call him, aside from being a 
great administrator, a great preacher and a great educational and re- 
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ligious statesman, is the most likeable and loveable of personalities. He 
has a human touch which endears him to all who become even casually 
acquainted with him, and which binds him with ribs of steel to his 
closer circle of more intimate friends. Everybody trusts him because 
everybody knows that he is worthy of being trusted. He takes life 
philosophically and does not work himself up into a frenzy because 
so many people refuse to see things as he does. He is content to bear 
his witness of sound judgment and tolerant thought with the unruf- 
fled assurance that, sooner or later, the truth will prevail. Like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, he knows the value of a good story and like Abraham 
also, he knows how to tell it. It is this unfailing sense of humor 
which, perhaps more than anything else, has kept him from even the 
remotest touch of cynicism as the years have passed on. His daughter, 
Mrs. Gayle Scott of Fort Worth, inherits her father’s talent for unruf- 
fled good cheer and helps to encourage him when the lights along the 
shore begin to grow a little dim. In the background for both of them is 
a shadowy figure whose influence has never faded since it passed from 
flesh and blood into the higher and truer life. The Waits family has 
always lived on a high plane and idealism is its stock in trade. The 
common level of our human experience is elevated not a little by the 
presence of such people in the world. 

Edward McShane Waits has not “retired.” No true servant of 
humanity ever lays down his arms until the battle is really over. “Mac” 
will still be found in the forefront of the fray giving help, encourage- 
ment and advice wherever they are most needed. He will be cheerful 
as always, filled with good humor, and ready to take a genuinely philo- 
sophical view of what is going on. It would be altogether unfair to 
our subject if we failed to append to this brief word of appreciation 
and friendship, a few of the things which were said by him and about 
him upon the celebration of his quarter of a century term of service as 
President of T. C. U. We shall quote first from the Dallas Morning 
News of June I1, 1941: 


“GRAND OLD MAN oF TCU StTILt PLANS To WorK; RETIREMENT 
oF BELOVED Prexy WILL BE oF A STREAMLINED NATURE 


(By Felix R. McKnight, Staff Correspondent of The News) 

“Ft. Worth, Texas, June 10, 1941.—Three months from now a 
kindly old man is supposed to retire as president of Texas Christian 
University. 

“But Dr. Edward McShane Waits, 70, believes retirements are 
more or less for young men and hastily explains his will be of the 
streamlined nature and permits him to carry on as president emeritus. 
“Sort of a good will ambassador,’ he smiles. ‘It has been a 
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very rich and glorious experience—these past twenty-five years—and 
I don’t intend to drop away from it all overnight.’ 

“On September 1 Dr. M. E. Sadler, the new president, will actually 
assume presidential duties.” 


CLEARED COLLEGE OF DEBT 


It was in 1923 when Dr. Waits completed his first momentous 
job for Texas Christian. He cleared it of all debt. He was almost 
speechless when he walked into chapel one morning to announce a 
$4,000,000 endowment, the gift of Mrs. Mary Couts Burnett. He 
was happy when able to announce the raising of $400,000 to free 
Texas Christian of debt. He was proud to announce an additional 
gift of $150,000 from Mrs. Burnett for a library that bears her name 
today. 

It has been a thrilling twenty-five years for Prexy and the biggest 
kick of all came from one of his illustrious students—little David 
O’Brien, scholar, gentleman, and all-American football player. 

“The golden football era at Texas Christian between 1936 and 
1938 was very, very thrilling. It was one of my greatest experiences, 
to see our school leading the nation,” Dr. Waits said. 

“I shall never forget my first airplane ride—from Fort Worth 
to New York to attend a huge banquet in honor of David. It was the 
night he received the Heismann award for being the country’s out- 
standing athlete. 

“It was my first New York audience and I must admit I was 
overcome when I arose to tell those people of Texas and my boys.” 


HEARTBREAKS WITH JOY 


But there have been heartbreaks for Dr. Waits. 

And the biggest of all also came from his football team. 

“One of the most heart-rending incidents of my career was that 
Southern Methodist football game in 1935,” he recalled. “Our boys 
wanted to go to the Rose Bowl, and we wanted them to go. 

“Amon Carter dressed me in brilliant purple and white clothing 
for that game. I was a noisy figure when I sat down in the stadium. 
I was extremely proud of my boys. And then came the supreme mo- 
ment. Remember when that fine little fellow, Bobby Wilson, caught 
the winning touchdown pass for Southern Methodist? 

“I felt very sad in my purple and white clothes and I wondered 
if, perhaps, we wouldn’t have had better luck if I had just worn my 
old blue serge—the suit I wore to every winning game. I couldn’t 
help but think back over it when I looked down at our bench and saw 
our coach, Dutch Meyer, in the same old suit he had worn to every 
game.” 

_ Incidentally, Dr. Waits paused to say that he considered his ath- 
letic staff “a permanent fixture—they can stay as long as they care to.” 

And now the man who, in 1937, received the Golden Deeds award 
as the man who had made the most outstanding contribution to the 
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city of Fort Worth, the man who is past president of the board of 
higher education of the Disciples of Christ, the man who is loved by 
every person on the campus, is going into streamlined retirement just 
as another of his biggest pieces of work begins to bear fruit. 


AMBITIOUS PROGRAM OPENS 


On June 2 ground was broken for a $900,000 project—a new 
girl’s dormitory, a science hall and a power plant for a central heating 
unit. It is the start of a great $1,500,000 program. 

After that will come the program to convert the old administra- 
tion building into a student union building. Eventually the student 
union building, the residential and social centers will be clustered 
together. 

Other objectives include higher salaries for professors, funds for 
endowed lectureship, increased endowment, more scholarships to help 
ambitious girls and boys to enjoy special privileges which they covet; 
funds for perfecting the beauty and order of the campus, an increase 
in library facilities, an auditorium and fine arts building, and adoption 
of a retirement plan for the faculty. 

“The past is gone,” reminds Dr. Waits. “‘ We must now turn our 
faces to the future. In building a university there is never an occasion 
for finishing touches. The task is always one of laying foundations.” 


The Fort Worth Star Telegram of Sunday, June 1, 1941, car- 
ried a full page series of photographs covering Dr. Waits’ life, under 
the caption: “Quarter of a Century with Dr. Waits at T. C. U.” 
There are ten pictures on the page, all of them having to do with in- 
teresting incidents as the paper styles them, in the career of “the be- 
loved Prexy of T. C. U.” 

The anniversary program and dinner, where the principal address 
was given by President E. O. Lovett of Rice Institute, and where the 
mayor spoke for the city of Fort Worth, contains the following tribute 
on the back of the printed program: 


EpwarpD McSHANE Waits 


“On a rolling Prairie southwest of Fort Worth stood five bleak 
buildings of a classical architecture. A newcomer had traveled the 
winding, dirt road from town, and sat in his office in the Administra- 
tion Building, dreaming. 

“The campus was rather desolate. A cow trail cut through the 
weeds in front of the building known as Jarvis Hall. Dirt paths con- 
nected the different buildings. There were only 15 faculty members. 
Three hundred and one students were enrolled. The school had total 
resources of $626,000 and an indebtedness of $300,000. 

“The new president of the University—Edward McShane Waits— 
sat in his office and dreamed, even though the outlook was not too 
bright. He visioned the T. C. U. of the future. 
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“He visioned a university that had gained nation-wide recognition, 
both in scholastic and other fields. He saw a student body that should 
be numbered in the thousands insteads of the hundreds. He dreamed 
of an institution free of debt and liberally endowed. He dreamed of 
the day when the one-room library would have grown into 50,000 
volumes, housed in a modern, fire-proof building. He pictured new, 
modern dormitories and class buildings, located on a campus beautiful, 
with trees, flowers and shrubs. 

“All of these things and more, were contained in the dreams and 
musings of that new president. But President Waits did more than 
dream. To this man with high ideals, abiding faith, high vision, noth- 
ing seemed impossible. In the quarter of a century that he has sat at 
the helm of Texas Christian University, he has seen most of his dreams 
come to realization. And he has set the pattern for faith and effort 
that will carry the others through to fruition in the not distant future. 

“The objective facts of President Waits’ life are not particularly 
important. Born in Kentucky, he was educated at Transylvania Uni- 
versity and moved to Texas as a young preacher. In Fort Worth he 
served as minister of the Magnolia Avenue Christian Church, but was 
just ready to remove to California when the Board of Trustees 
tendered him the presidency of T. C. U. 

“A strict biography of the man might recount how he raised thou- 
sands of dollars for the school, how he served as president of the 
Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ, how he has been a 
leader in civic affairs, to the extent that a few years ago he was given 
the ‘Golden Deeds’ award. 

“But it is not the facts about Dr. E. M. Waits that makes every 
one of his friends, former students and associates at the university 
call him ‘Prexy.’ It is the friendly smile with which he greets every- 
one, the understanding word, the helpful gesture, the expansive soul 
of a truly great man. 

“There would, of course, be a T. C. U. today had there never been 
a Prexy Waits. And there would be a Waits had there never been a 
T.C. U. But in the fusion of the love and sacrifice of this fine char- 
acter with the educational opportunities of a great university there has 
been created a spirit that has reached out and touched life in this 
Southwest in a manner almost mystic and to an extent indeterminable. 

“As Prexy himself has put it in his book, A College Man’s 
Religion: 

“Tn the university of the heart, there is a place in our curricula for 
our golden hopes and cherished dreams. I love to think in the years 
to come, when the larger city of Fort Worth shall have grown around 
this campus, that the University, with its flowers and bowers and 
academic groves, shall nestle here as a realization of all our golden 
hopes and dreams. 

“ *T love to think of the ever-increasing young life within, and our 
strong alumni without. I like to think, too, that we are growing some 
ivy on this campus. I want its roots to reach down deep in our Texas 
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soil, its climbing tendrils to take clutching hold on our massive old 
buildings, the rich dark green of its leaves to soften every outline, and 
then for the lighter green of its tips to peep timidly over the edge of 
sun-kissed roofs to the turquois blue of our Texas skies. 

“ “Ts it not time that those of us who have loved and cherished the 
glorious ideals and the historic past of this dear old institution were al- 
lowing a little of the ivy of sentiment to grow and twine about our 
hearts? It will increase our faith, our loyalty and our love. May you 
as students and alumni cherish the sacred past and feel that, as devoted 
children of a great mother, you hold to family honor, and that you 
must uphold these honorable traditions of the past.’ ”’ 


Last and most important of all, the T. C. U. Baccalaureate pro- 
gram for 1941 contains the following tribute from Ix-President Clin- 
ton Lockhart of T. C. U., and these appropriate excerpts from the 
valedictory of Dr. Waits himself. All of the President’s friends will 


want to preserve these statements. 
Dr. Lockhart said: 


“For twenty-five years Dr. E. M. Waits has directed the affairs of 
Texas Christian University with marvelous success. He has dealt 
with students, faculty, officials, committees and trustees within the 
University ; and outside with banks, insurance companies, builders, pa- 
trons, donors and the Christian churches of the great Southwest. 
Among them all, how few are his enemies! How many and how de- 
voted are his friends!” 


And here are the excerpts from the valedictory of Dr. Waits: 


“To be associated with ambitious youth and high minded men, 
to live in an atmosphere charged with the thoughts of the world’s 
greatest thinkers, to dream of a golden age not in the past but in the 
future, to have the exalted privilege of striving to make the dream a 
reality, to build up great kingdoms of material conquest and to make 
daily life richer and fuller, to spiritualize wealth and convert it into 
human welfare, to enrich personal character and elevate all human re- 
lationships, to leave the impress of one’s life on a great and immortal 
institution, these are some of the values of being a college president. 


I.—Our JourNEy Across THE YEARS 


“This year closes a quarter of a century of my own happy con- 
nections with T. C. U.; hence, I venture to cite some of the conspic- 
uous developments of a quarter of a century. There have been times 
when the going has been hard, but there have been so many moments 
of triumph and exaltation that we want to express our deep gratitude 
for the co-operative loyalties that have made possible any progress 
here suggested. 

“During this twenty-five years our endowment has grown from 
$100,000.00 to $3,600,000.00. Our buildings, grounds, and equipment 
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were valued in 1916 at $443,035.85. According to 1940 audit we have 
$1,908,752.50. Our total assets of both buildings and endowments are 
listed at approximately $6,000,000.00. Our total income in 1916 ac- 
cording to our auditor’s report for that year was $90,700.34. Our 
audit for August, 1940 showed an income of $602,785.19. Our stu- 
dent attendance for 1916 was 301; last year the total enrollment was 
2,309. In 1916 our faculty numbered 15; at present there are 86 mem- 
bers on our instructional staff. In addition to our faculty group there 
are thirty employees on the administration staff and supervisors and 
campus employees. 

“The Brite College of the Bible, which is one of the integral col- 
leges, has been greatly expanded and lifted to the level of a graduate 
seminary. A Scholarship Fund in the amount of nearly $50,000.00 
has been assembled. 

“The University in this quarter of a century has secured recogni- 
tion from all the great educational standardizing and rating agencies 
of America. The American Association of Colleges, the Southern As- 
sociation, the Southern Conference of Colleges, and the approval of 
Association of American Universities, the American Association of 
University Women, the American Medical Association Council, and 
other powerful rating agencies. 

“These tangible achievements are among a few of the trophies 
that make our hearts glad. But in addition to these, there are many 
human resources that are absolutely imponderable that form the sky- 
line of this University, of our heart and life, and are a very real part 
of this great spiritual structure which we commemorate today. 


IIl.—TueE SKy.Lin_E or T. C. U. 


“Institutions as well as cities have their skylines. Texas Christian 
University has an arresting skyline of trustees, faculty, alumni, stu- 
dents, and upstanding personalities who have poured lavishly into this 
Institution the best of their minds, spirits and affections. T. C. U.’s 
skyline begins with those great pioneering figures of the Clarks, the 
Jarvises, the Tomiinsons, the Gibsons, Thornton and Andrew Shirley, 
Dr. Bacon Saunders, H. W. Stark, L. C. Brite, Mike Thomas, J. Z. 
Miller, the McFarlands, the Bivens, D. G. McFadin; and our greatest 
benefactress of all, Mary Counts Burnett. To these towering sil- 
houettes on our early skyline have been added others of the same 
mould; Houston Foster, Dan Rogers, L. D. Anderson, Dave and Mal- 
colm Reed, Milton Daniel, Steve Cooke, Ross Sterling, E. E. Bewley, 
C. A. Wheeler, Lewis Acker, L. N. D. Wells, Harry Knowles, Bonner 
Frizzell, Mrs. Sadie Beckham. And of late, Galen McKinney, I. W. 
Keys, Ed Winton, Ed Landreth, Stanley Thompson, Charley Roeser, 
Ellison Harding, and Tom Brown. It is my conviction that no educa- 
tional institution can boast in its skyline a more distinguished or de- 
voted group of leaders, past and present, than that. 


“A very important part of our skyline too are our professors, 
splendid in classroom, helpful in public service, making the name of 
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Texas Christian University illustrious in academic, professional, and 
business circles at home and abroad. Many are productive in present- 
ing papers and addresses before great state and national organizations, 
and in contributions which they have made to leading literary and sci- 
entific journals. The list of articles and books published by the faculty 
in the last twenty-five years is imposing and would do credit to an even 
larger university than ours. These things, quite as much as our ath- 
letic prowess, have given T. C. U. rank and distinction throughout the 
United States. 

“From this skyline also appear the faces of more than 15,000 stu- 
dents who have passed through these halls. Here characters have been 
molded, minds enlarged, destinies determined, and imperishable friend- 
ships formed. Here thousands have been inspired by splendid ideal- 
ism, noble traditions, and democratic spirit. Little wonder our hearts 
are thrilled as out of the mists of the past there arises this skyline 
like some fabled dream city of the Arabian Nights. It is an unfor- 
gettable and glowing experience to watch this skyline of T. C. U. 


II] —A DrEAM FoR TOMORROW 


“From the achievements of these twenty-five years let us turn our 
eyes to the tomorrow and place our largest emphasis on the things that 
remain to be done, if T. C. U. is to fulfill its true mission. I list here 
needs that seem most urgent, hoping that we may ever be mindful of 
them; it would be easy in terms of the validity of these to write at 
length concerning each item mentioned. 

“A new Girl’s Dormitory, our student Union Building; our new 
Science Hall; increased salaries for our professors ; funds for endowed 
lectureships ; the need for increased endowments, a need uncommonly 
acute as the yield from present endowment drops lower ; more scholar- 
ships to help ambitious and worthy boys and girls to enjoy special 
privileges which they covet; funds for perfecting the beauty and order 
of our campus, we have already seen what has been done in landscap- 
ing program last spring; increase in our Library facilities; an audi- 
torium and Fine Arts Building containing an assembly hall adequate 
for our present needs; adoption of Retirement Plan for our faculty. 
This is a part of the framework of our $1,500,000.00 Expansion 
Program. 

“To the realization of these wider opportunities and to the mainte- 
nance of our ancient academic trust in a changing world we should 
commit ourselves with patience, faith and unflagging resolution. 

“The past is gone. We must now turn our faces to the future. In 
building a university there is never an occasion for finishing touches. 
The task is always one of laying foundations. I think the close of this 
twenty-five years must be interpreted as an opportunity for new dedi- 
cations, as a call for new effort and the summoning of new recruits. 


To you from failing hands we throw the torch; 
Be yours to hold it high. 
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“Alumni of T. C. U., into your hands I commit the great institu- 
tion which is dearer to me than my life. Guard T. C. U. as your 
greatest treasure. In this critical hour of the world’s history give it 
the help that it needs. Our troubled world awaits a new era. The 
pathway will not be smooth. It has never been, but T. C. U. must go 
on to render more efficient service to generations yet to come. 


Hail all hail, T. C. U. 
Memories sweet, comrades true 
Light of faith, follow through 
Praise to thee T. C. U.” 





THE NEW UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE! 
By 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


HERE are said to be about four hundred and fifteen thousand 

legitimate words in the English language. Most of us would 

not recognize more than one-twentieth of them if we met them 
in the street. The average day laborer is said to use less than a thou- 
sand words in his ordinary experience. The basic theory of the latest 
universal language takes into account the widspread circulation of 
English in one form or another and the consideration that perhaps 
99 out of a hundred of those who use the English language possess only 
a limited vocabulary. If, therefore, the language of Shakespeare can 
be reduced to a vocabulary of less than a thousand words, it will mean 
that people with only a common school education or less, can under- 
stand what is written or spoken while folk of divers languages and 
nationalities will have a comparatively small vocabulary to learn in 
order to enter into the new linguistic fellowship. 

The program of basic English was first developed by C. K. Ogden 
cof the Orthological Institute of Cambridge, England. Mr. Ogden 
boiled his English vocabulary down to 850 words to be used in accord- 
ance with a few simple rules. So used, the author of ‘‘Basic English” 
claimed that his brief word collection is capable of expressing the sense 
of anything that can be said in English. One is reminded inevitably of 
the Koine Greek of the New Testament. Under ordinary circum- 
stances there is really no difference between the new language and 
every day English. Mr. Ogden and his associates do not desire to elim- 
inate the old time English of the Classics. They wish to furnish 
a new medium of expression for the use of ordinary folk the world 
around and especially in the English-speaking countries. It is only fair 
to say that the new movement has achieved pronounced success where- 
ever it has been tried, and that there is a constantly growing demand 
for the translation of the great Classics into the simpler forms of the 
Basic system. 

To meet this demand, with reference to the greatest of all books, 
for the past ten years a committee under the direction of Professor 


*The New Testament in Basic English translated by S. H. Hooke and others 
E, P. Dutton and Co., 550 pages,, New York, 1941. 
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Hooke of the University of London has been translating the New 
Testament into Basic English. Associated with Professor Hooke in 
his undertaking have been the Dean of Saint Pauls, Dr. Matthews, Dr. 
Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Linton Smith, the Bishop of 
Rochester, Reverend Edwin Smith, the editorial superintendent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Dr. W. O. E. Oesterley, Professor 
of Hebrew at Kings College of the University of London, and many 
other distinguished scholars. These names guarantee the critical 
and literary excellence of the text. The Basic English New Testament 
appeared from the press early in 1941. The Old Testament transla- 
tion is now under way and will be published within a comparatively 
brief time. 

The Basic New Testament has “gone over” in a great way since 
its publication. Both the scholars and the ordinary readers of the 
Bible have been enthusiastic in their praise of the enterprise. In a 
group meeting held in Chicago, Illinois, during July where the leading 
scholars and church leaders of one of the best known American com- 
munions were present, the Basic English New Testament was used for 
devotional purposes throughout, and was warmly approved by all who 
were present. Many colleges and universities are now using the 
Basic English New Testament as the standard version for class room 
and reference purposes. There are those who believe that this edition 
will be the one in general use in most English-speaking countries by 
the close of the next decade. 

Those who are not familiar with the Basic Text, can secure some 
impression of what it is like by noting a few representative quotations. 
Here for example, is the opening of the Sermon on the Mount: 


“Happy are the poor in spirit; for the kingdom of heaven is theirs. 
Happy are those who are sad; for they will be comforted. Happy are 
the gentle ; for the earth will be their heritage. Happy are those whose 
heart’s desire is for righteousness; for they will have their desire. 
Happy are those who have mercy ; for they will be given mercy. Happy 
are the clean in heart; for they will see God. Happy are the peace- 
makers ; for they will be named the sons of God. Happy are those who 
are attacked on account of righteousness; for the kingdom of heaven 
will be theirs. Happy are you when men give you a bad name, and 
are cruel to you, and say all evil things against you falsely, because of 
me. Be glad and full of joy; for great is your reward in heaven; for 
so were the prophets attacked who were before you.” 


Here is a part of the 14th chapter of John: 


“Let not your heart be troubled ; have faith in God and have faith 
inme. In my Father’s house are rooms enough; if it was not so would 
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I have said that I am going to make ready a place for you? And if I 
go and make ready a place for you, I will come back again and will take 
you to be with me, so that you may be where Iam. And you will have 
knowledge of where I am going and the way of it.”’ 


The following are excerpts from the 2nd chapter of Acts: 


“And Peter said, ‘Let your hearts be changed, every one of you, 
and have baptism in the name of Jesus Christ, for the forgiveness of 
your sins; and you will have the Holy Spirit given to you. For the 
word of God is for you and your children and for all who are afar 
off, even all those who may be marked out by the Lord our God.’ * * * 
But fear came upon every soul and all sorts of wonders and signs were 
done by the Apostles. And all those who were of the faith kept to- 
gether, and had all things in common; * * * And every day the number 
of those who had salvation was increased by the Lord.” 


Here is the Lord’s Prayer : 


“Our Father in heaven, may your name be kept holy. Let your 
kingdom come. Let your pleasure be done, as in heaven, so on earth. 
Give us this day bread for our needs. And make us free of our debts, 
as we have made those free who are in debt to us. And let us not be 
put to the test, but keep us safe from the Evil One.” 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son is given as follows : 


“And he said, ‘A certain man had two sons; and the younger of 
them said to his father, “Father, give me that part of your property 
which will be mine.” And he made division of his goods between them. 
And not long after the younger son got together everything which was 
his and took a journey into a far-away country, and there all his money 
went in foolish living. And when everything was gone, there was no 
food to be had in that country, and he was in need. And he put him- 
self into the hands of one of the people of that country, and he sent 
him into the fields to give the pigs their food. And so great was his 
need that he would have been glad to take the pigs’ food, and no one 
gave him anything. But when he came to his senses, he said—‘‘What 
numbers of my father’s servants have bread enough and more while 
[ am near to death here through need of food! I will get up and go to 
my father, and will say to him, ‘Father, I have done wrong against 
heaven and in your eyes; I am no longer good enough to be named your 
son; make me like one of your servants.’ ”’ 

‘And he got up and went to his father. But while he was still far 
away, his father saw him and was moved with pity for him and went 
quickly and took him into his arms and gave him a kiss. And his son 
said to him “Father, I have done wrong against heaven and in your 
eyes; | am not good enough to be named your son.” But the father 
said to his servants, “Get the best robe quickly and put it on him, and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; and get a fat young ox 
and put it to death and let us have a feast and be glad. For this, my 
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son, who was dead, is living again; he had gone away from me, and 
has come back.” And they were full of joy. Now the older son was 
in the field ; and when he came near the house, the sound of music and 
dancing came to his ears. And he sent for one of his servants, ques- 
tioning him about what it might be. And he said unto him, “Your 
brother has come; and your father has had the young ox put to death 
because he has come back safely.’’ But he was angry and would not 
go in; and his father came out and made request of him to goin. But 
he said to his father, “See, all these years I have been your servant, 
doing your orders in everything; and you never gave me even a young 
goat so that I might have a feast with my friends; but when this your 
son came, who has been wasting your property with bad women, you 
put to death the fat young ox for him.” And he said to him, “Son, you 
are with me at all times. All I have is yours. But it was right to be 
glad and to have a feast for this your brother, who was dead, is living 
again; he had gone away and has come back.” ’ ”’ 


One of the most difficult chapters in the Bible is the first chapter 
of Ephesians: 


“Paul, an Apostle of Christ Jesus by the purpose of God, to the 
saints who are at Ephesus, and those who have faith in Christ Jesus: 
Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Praise be to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has given us every blessing of the Spirit in the heavens in Christ; 
even as he made selection of us in him from the first, so that we might 
be holy and free from all evil before him in love; as we were designed 
before by him for the position of sons to himself through Jesus Christ, 
in the good pleasure of his purpose, to the praise and glory of his grace 
which he freely gave to us in the Loved One; in whom we have salva- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of our sins, through the wealth 
of his grace which he gave us in full measure in all wisdom and care; 
having made clear to us the secret of his purpose, in agreement with the 
design which he had in mind, to put into his hands the ordering of the 
times when they are complete, so that all things might come to a head 
in Christ, the things in heaven and the things on the earth; in him, I 
say, in whom we have a heritage, being marked out from the 
first in his purpose who does all things in agreement with his designs ; 
so that his glory might have praise through us who first had hope in 
Christ ; in whom you, having been given the true word, the good news 
of your salvation, and through your faith in him, were given the sign 
of the Holy Spirit of hope, which is the first fruit of our heritage, till 
God gets back that which is his, to the praise of his glory.” 


The Basic text, like the American and English revised editions, 
does not improve the stately language of the First Chapter of Hebrews: 
“In times past the word of God came to our fathers through the 


prophets, in different parts and in different ways; but now, at the end 
of these days, it has come to us through his Son, to whom he has given 
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all things for a heritage, and through whom he made the order of the 
generations ; who, being the outshining of his glory, the true image of 
his substance, supporting all things by the word of his power, having 
given himself as an offering making clean from sins, took his seat at 
the right hand of God in heaven; having come by so much better than 
the angels, as the name which is his heritage is more noble than theirs. 
To which of the angels did God say at any time, 


“You are my Son, 
This day I have given you being’? 


‘I will be his Father, 
And he will be my Son’? 


And again, when he is sending his only Son into the world, he says, 
‘Let all the angels of God give him worship.’ And of the angels he 


says, 


‘Who makes his angels winds, 
And his servants flames of fire; 


but of the Son he says, 


“Your seat of power, O God, is for ever and ever ; 

And the rod of your kingdom is a rod of righteousness. 
You have been a lover of righteousness and a hater of evil; 
And so God, your God, has put the oil of joy on your head 
More than on the heads of those who are with you. 


You, Lord, at the first did put the earth on its base, 
And the heavens are the works of your hands; 
They will come to their end; but you are forever ; 
They will become old as a robe; 

They will be rolled up like a cloth, 

Even like a robe, and they will be changed ; 

But you are the same 

And your years will have no end.’ 


But of which of the angels has he said at any time, 


“Take your seat at my right hand 
Till I put all those who are against you under your feet’? 


Are they not all helping spirits, who are sent out as servants to 
those whose heritage will be salvation ?”’ 


Finally the concluding section of Revelations reads : 


“And he said to me, ‘Let not the words of this prophet’s book be 
kept secret ; because the time is near. Let the evil man go on in his 
evil; and let the unclean be still unclean; and the upright go on in his 
rightness and let the holy be holy still. See, I come quickly; and my 
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reward is with me, to give to every man the outcome of his works. I 
am the first and the last, the start and the end. A blessing on those 
whose robes are washed, so that they may have a right to the tree of 
life, and may go in by the doors into the town. Outside are the dogs, 
and those who make use of evil powers, and those who make themselves 
unclean, and the takers of life, and those who give worship to images, 
and everyone whose delight is in what is false. 

‘I, Jesus, have sent my angel to give witness to you of these things 
in the churches. I am the root and the offspring of David, the bright 
and morning star.’ 

And the Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ And let him who 
gives ear, say, ‘Come.’ And let him who is in need come; and let 
everyone desiring it take of the water of life freely. 

For I say to every man to whose ears have come the words of this 
prophet’s book. If any man makes an addition to them, God will put 
on him the punishments which are in this book; and if any man takes 
away from the words of this book, God will take away from him his 
part in the tree of life and the holy town, even the things which are 
in this book. 

He who gives witness to these things says, ‘Truly, I am come 
quickly.” Even so come, Lord Jesus. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus be with the saints. So be it.” 





OUR READING TABLE 


GREAT number of publications come to our desk during the 
quarter, some of them as exchanges, and some of them in 
various other ways. Space limitations do not permit us to 

catalogue the entire list, but we have felt that some analysis of the 
contents of these periodicals may interest our readers. In a general 
way the publications may be grouped under four heads, (1) Theologi- 
cal, (2) Political and Social, (3) Literary, and (4) Educational. 
Among the leading representatives of the first group must be 
listed our old friend The Hibbert Journal, perhaps the foremost 
magazine of its class in the world. It has been edited by L. P. Jacks 
for nearly forty years (the current volume is thirty-nine), and in 
spite of the war is still going strong. The July, 1941, issue has articles 
by Julian Huxley who writes about “A Group Mind in England,” Baron 
von Oppell, who discusses “If It Were A Chaos,” Dr. W. H. Norton, 
who deals with “‘Evolution and The Future,” Professor R. Corkey, who 
writes on “The War As The Judgment of God,” Dr. A. C. Ewing, who 
treats of “Ethics and Belief in God,” and Professor Ernest de Selincourt, 
who contributes an entertaining biography of George Herbert. There 
are Other articles, and book reviews together with the regular depart- 
ments. The war has slowed down the Hibbert a little in size, but not 
in quality or interest. The Harvard Theological Review for July, 
1941, carries three major articles to wit: “Caeli Enarrant” by Arthur 
Stanley Pease, “Simon Alcok On Expanding The Sermon” by Mary 
Fuertes Boynton, and “Aretalogia or Teratologia?”’ by H. J. Rose. They 
are up to the dignified and scholarly standards usually set by this pub- 
lication. From Oberlin, Ohio, comes an interesting theological review 
entitled Current Religious Thought. It is edited by Herbert D. 
Rugg, and is published monthly, with the exception of July and August. 
The last issue we have received is Number 6 of Volume 1. It contains 
articles by Rufus M. Jones, George A. Buttrick, J. Harry Cotton, Pro- 
fessor T. G. Soares, and others. It is an interesting lay-out, and the 
journal is worth watching. Roman Catholic publications are usually 
carefully edited, and printed with exceptional care and nicety. Perhaps 
the best known of these journals to Protestants is The Commonweal, 
which has appeared weekly for the last thirty-four years. The August 
I, 1941, issue has as leaders ‘“‘Paderewski the Man” by Charlotte T. 
Muret, and “Conversation in Moscow” by Erik Von Kuehnelt-Ledd- 
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ihn. As usual the editorials are tolerant, incisive, and good propagand- 
ist material for the church. If one compares Protestant and Roman 
Catholic journals on an impartial basis he must admit the general lit- 
erary and cultural superiority of at least the propagandist class of the 
Catholic magazines, although there are a few notable exceptions to the 
rule. The editors of The Commonweal are to be commended for 
getting out a very attractive, dignified, and appealing periodical. 

On the other side of the fence, we have The Protestant Digest 
edited by Kenneth Leslie, with a contributing staff including James 
L. Adams, Pierre van Paassen, Paul Tillich, Walter M. Horton and 
S. R. Herbert. The Digest is not as classical in its appearance as The 
Commonweal but the material which it contains is at least equally 
high class, from the literary and logical points of view. The summer 
edition contains articles by Bishop Oxnam, Professors Vlastos, Wie- 
man, and Tillich, together with some trenchant editorials and a number 
of excellent book reviews. The Digest is one magazine which we read 
without skipping much of the contents. 

From Los Angeles, California, comes Volume 32, No. 4, (July, 
1941) of a magazine entitled Unsearchable Riches. It is published 
by the Concordat Publishing Company and is edited by A. E. Knoch. 
The general point of view of this publication is that the Concordant 
translation of the Scriptures, with which many of our readers are 
familiar. Mr. Knoch has articles in this issue on “What Name of the 
Deity Should We Use?”’, “Heaven and Hell,” and other items mostly 
eschatological. The Journal of Bible and Religion for August, 
1941, contains articles on “The Conversion of Paul” by Mary E. 
Andrews; “‘Jesus, Mystic or Moralist,” by Amos N. Wilder; “The God 
of My Father,” by Herbert Gordon May; “Gabriel’s Trumpet,” by S. 
Vernon McCasland; and “Religion at Colgate” by Herman A. Brauti- 
gam. This publication is the special organ of the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors, and the current issue is No. 3 of Volume 9g. 

By all odds, the most valuable, authoritative and informing discus- 
sion of present day history which regularly comes to our desk is the 
quarterly magazine entitled Foreign Affairs, edited by Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, with an advisory board which includes among others 
the names of John W. Davis, Harry A. Garfield, Charles Seymour, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, and Isaiah Bowman. The magazine is the special 
mouthpiece of the Council on Foreign Relations. Included in the July, 
1941, issue are “Pacifism and Democracy,” by Julien Benda; “The 
Atlantic Area,” by Francis Miller ; “Our National Defense” by George 
Fielding Eliot, and “Lindsay Rogers: Warfare in the Atlantic” by 
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Admiral William V. Pratt; ‘“Narkomindel and Comintern,” by Bruce 
C. Hopper; “The Wartime Use of Shipping,’ William Diebold, Jr.; 
“Hispaniola” by John Gunther ; “Canada in the Western Hemisphere,” 
by P. E. Corbett; “The Defeat of the French Air Force,” by Pierre 
Cot; “How Europe is Fighting Famine,” by Karl Brandt; “Scandi- 
navia in the ‘New Order’,” by Joachim Joesten; “Gold, Master or 
Servant,” by W. A. Brown, Jr.; “The Vicious Circle in India,” by 
B. Shiva Rao; “Britain’s Debt to King Farouk,” by Pierre Crabites; 
and “Routes to Alaska,” by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Occupying the 
same position in the world of weekly journalism which Foreign 
Affairs does among the Quarterlies, is Ralph Ingersoll’s P. M. 
which had achieved Volume II, No. 50 on August 26, 1941. It is 
probably one of the half dozen most interesting publications in exist- 
ence. Any well educated family will read it from cover to cover, from 
the grade school students to the heavily be-spectacled ones. Here, for 
example, is a typical layout from the last Sunday edition in August: 
“Hitler Revives Human Slavery,” (an article which, by the way, every 
American should read and ponder) ; “Erika Mann Tells What London 
Learned from the Blitz,’ “The General Finds Hitler Failed to Win 
Second World War,” “Nate Robinson Calls the New Tax Bill a Bad 
One,” “I. F. Stone Says Only Big Business Gets Defense Contracts,”’ 
“Patoruzu Finds Himself Challenged to a Duel.” U. S. Week is 
a new venture, having run less than fifty issues thus far on its weekly 
rounds. It calls itself “A National Journal of News and Opinion,” 
and is published at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, by Alfred K. Stern and 
others. The issue for mid-summer, July 26, contains articles by Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, Jr., John Hammond, and Leo Huberman. It appears 
to be an anti-Fascist journal, published where it will do the most good. 
London Calling is gotten out by the British Broadcasting Associa- 
tion and is frankly a propagandist journal. It differs, however, from 
the Fascist propaganda papers like Facts in Brief, in its more careful 
adherence to the truth. No doubt many of its articles are exaggerated 
in spots, but in a general way it appears to us to make an effort to pre- 
sent the facts even though these facts are colored in the interest of the 
authors’ political and nationalistic views. The old Manchester 
Guardian Weekly which has been our standby for at least two or three 
decades, still comes to the desk, sometimes after intervals of two or 
three weeks. It has lost its yellow back and is about half its normal 
size, but considering what has been going on in Manchester the last 
two years, we regard the fact that it can come out at all as a matter for 
congratulation. Its editorials are as keen as ever, and its news articles 
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as dependable. Higher praise than this, no journal should desire. 

The literary output in the magazine field has been less substantial 
during the past year, both here and abroad. We shall give more 
attention to this matter in a later issue of SHANE. Here we can only 
catalogue in one group some of the more distinctly literary and educa- 
tional publications that have recently reached us. Some of these are 
definitely house and organizational journals, representing special in- 
terests, but nonetheless interesting on that account. Here, for example, 
is Fellowship, for August, 1941, representing the point of view of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and edited by John Nevin Sayre and 
A. J. Muste; The Scroll for June, 1941, the special organ of the 
Campbell Institute, and edited by Edward Scribner Ames. Also, we 
have The House News, from the Disciples Divinity House, likewise 
edited by Dr. Ames. The Brite College of the Bible Caller eman- 
ates from T. C. U., Fort Worth, Texas, and the August, 1941, issue 
arrives in a decidedly improved format. From Hiram, the well 
edited bulletin from the Ohio Western Reserve, the Transylvania 
Alumni Bulletin, the Drake University Bulletin on Religion and 
other publications of this type, are gratefully acknowledged. The 
Pha Kappa Phi Journal and the regular bulletins of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, along with many other similar 
publications reach us regularly. We regret that space limitations do 
not permit us to deal with our “reading table” any further for this 
issue. Next year we hope to be able to give more attention to the 
journals which reach us during the quarterly period. 





SIX VALUABLE BOOKS 
By 


Bruce L. KersHner, M. A. 


Among the valuable books which have recently come to the Col- 
lege of Religion Library are six volumes from the University of Mich- 
igan. These comprise a complete set of that University’s published 
works on the Freer Biblical Manuscripts and are printed and made 
available by its Board of Regents. Two of these volumes are on the 
New Testament and four, viz., Deuteronomy and Joshua, Facsimile 
of the Washington manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua, the Minor 
Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis, 
and the Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of the Minor 
Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis, 
pertain to the Old Testament. 

The volumes on Deuteronomy and Joshua, and the Four Gospels 
are devoted to historical and descriptive material. A complete ac- 
count of the finding and purchase of the manuscripts is given along 
with a lengthy, critical examination of the problems of the text. This 
work was done by Prof. Henry A. Sanders, that on Deuteronomy and 
Joshua being printed in 1910 and the other volume, on the Four Gos- 
pels, in 1912. The volumes on the Facsimiles are works of art. The 
one on the New Testament is 13% inches long, 11% inches wide, and 
2% inches thick; that on the Old Testament, 16% inches long, 15% 
wide, and 1% thick. 

The pages carry on both sides photostatic copies of the original 
text: a page of the original on a page of the facsimile. In this man- 
ner all the pages of the original are equally available for research 
study. The work of the photographer has been exceptionally well 
done. While the discoloration of the parchment overcasts the whole 
plate the text is so clear that it is easy to imagine that it must be more 
easily read than the original. Thus there is made accessible to our 
students the text of one of the great uncial manuscripts of the 
Scriptures. 

Sir Frederick Kenyon places the number of listed, uncial, New 
Testament texts at 212. Among these, the place of first importance 
is conceded to the Codex Sinaiticus, which was found by Constantine 
Tischendorf in 1844. It came from the monastery of St. Catherine, 
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on Mt. Sinai, and takes its name from the mountain on which the mon- 
astery is located. From the time it was secured this manuscript rested 
in the Imperial Museum in St. Petersburg until the year 1933 when 
it was purchased for the sum of one hundred thousand pounds and 
transferred to the British Museum in London. This is a fourth cen- 
tury manuscript. 

A companion codex in the same museum is that of Alexandrinus 
which was given by the Patriarch of Constantinople to Charles I of 
England in 1627. The history of this manuscript goes back to Alex- 
andria where it is connected with the name of a martyr Thecla, who 
is supposed to have written it not long after the Council of Nicea in 
325. These two manuscripts may be seen side by side in the British 
Museum. 

The Codex Vaticanus which takes its name from the Vatican 
Library where it is known to have been since late in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is placed third, though some critics would give it a more advanced 
position. Its earlier history is unknown but Dr. Gregory opines that, 
along with Sinaiticus, it may have been in the group of fifty manu- 
scripts copied in the famous Caesarean library upon order from the 
Emperor Constantine for use in the churches of the new city he was 
building, about 362 A. D. Both it and Sinaiticus are texts that might 
well have been prepared upon the order of a king. 

Last, and worthy of a just place in this exalted list, is Codex 
Washingtonensis, which takes its name from the city of Washington 
where it has been placed by Charles L. Freer, the purchaser, in a spe- 
cially constructed department of the Smithsonian Institute. Here 
along with the large collection of paintings, ceramics, and other art 
treasures brought together by Mr. Freer it is on exhibition. 

This manuscript is markedly different in appearance from any 
above described. It bears all the characteristics of age and, in addition, 
some of its leaves have disappeared and all are discolored and worn 
considerably on the edges. From appearances it has been exposed to 
the weather and carries the marks of rough usage by wind and sand 
in the dry climate of Egypt. In the document there are 187 leaves, 
374 pages, a few of them blank. The ink is dark brown and the pages 
measure about 8% inches long by 5)2 inches wide. In spite of dis- 
coloration, the text is clear and reveals the use of two grades of 
parchment, one made from sheep skin, the other from goat skin. The 
writing is in one column with about thirty lines to the page. Some 
pages show signs of crowding on the part of the scribe who did the 
writing. In these sections the letters are of smaller size and crowded 
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together. In style, the writing employs small, sloping uncials, quite 
uniformly made, but varying enough in detail to suggest in different 
parts of the manuscript the work of different scribes. As is true in 
many ancient manuscripts, abbreviations are frequently used. Each 
scribe used a system of his own to cut down the work of writing out 
all his words in long hand. In this way words occurring frequently 
are replaced by one or more letters which can be easily recognized as 
their substitutes, being put in their places. The same is true of pe- 
culiar but well known words. Thus the first Greek letter in the word 
for God is used for the word itself. The same procedure is followed 
with the word Christ. The words for Father, Son, Spirit, and many 
others are frequently abridged. 

The book in which these Gospels were bound was enclosed in 
wooden covers about half an inch in thickness. These were beveled on 
both sides at top and bottom and on the outsides on the longer dimen- 
sion. On the inner edge they were laced to the book by cords drawn 
through twenty-six holes in the boards. In the upper, outer corners of 
each board staples were attached having chains connected with them. 
These chains varied in length from six to seven inches. We can only 
guess what use was made of them but it has been suggested that they 
may have been used to prevent the book backs from resting flat on the 
desk or table supporting the volume, when the book lay open. This 
may have been a precaution against damaging the paintings with 
which the backs were decorated. 

The paintings were full panel size, each containing a portrait of 
two of the evangelists arranged in the order in which their books were 
placed in the collection—Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark. On the 
front are those of Matthew and John and on the back those of Luke 
and Mark. The portrait of John has been defaced, possibly by the 
very usage the chains were designed to prevent. What remains of it 
is mostly obscured by a covering of brown which seems to result from 
rubbing off the colors used in the portrait and exposing a primary 
layer of that color. The size of the picture is still traceable along with 
an outline of the head, face, and beard. The portrait of Matthew is 
fairly well preserved. The outline is traced in black, with the eyes 
and beard filled in with the same color. Other colors employed in 
toning the robes are green, red, and yellow. The portraits of Luke 
and Mark who stand side by side on the outer surface of the back are 
well preserved. The name “Marcos,” by which the last of the four is 
identified, is easily read in perpendicular along the outer side. Three 
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letters of the name of “Lucas” are also traceable but the names of the 
other two evangelists have disappeared. 

The origin of these manuscripts, like so many others of great 
value, is shrouded in mystery. We know that the four Gospels in- 
cluded in the collections were purchased by Charles L. Freer, from an 
Arab dealer in Cairo, in 1906. To these was added a further purchase 
in 1916 of some thirty-three leaves from a codex of the Minor 
Prophets. After their purchase by Mr. Freer, these manuscripts were 
all taken to his home in Detroit, Michigan, where they were critically 
examined and edited by such eminent scholars as Henry A. Sanders, 
Casper Rene Gregory, and J. Rendel Harris, associated with others 
equally well known in the field of paleographical literature. Since the 
completion of the Freer addition to the Smithsonian Institute in Wash- 
ington, D. C., they have been transferred to that place. 

Dr. Sanders has attempted to construct some items of their earlier 
history from the fact that at the close of the manuscript of Mark there 
appears a colophon praying the presence of Christ to be with his ser- 
vant Timothy and his associates. The old custom of scribes affixing 
their names to sacred writings which they copied, with a prayer for 
themselves, suggests that this manuscript was written by a scribe named 
Timothy. This is barely a suggestion for the ink used in the colophon 
is different from that used in the body of the writing, the pen or brush 
used made much lighter strokes, and the general construction of the 
letters is different. The colophon could scarcely have been written by 
the writer of the text. It is, more likely, the writing of some one, 
visitor or owner of a later date, who sought to obtain merit by placing 
his prayer in what was at the time generally regarded as a peculiarly 
appropriate, sacred place. Dr. Sanders further connects the Timothy 
whose name appears-in this connection with the church of Timothy 
connected with a monastery known as the Monastery of the Vine- 
dresser and located in the general region of the pyramids. Aside from 
being a plausible supposition there is not much to be said for this sug- 
gestion for, as Dr. Goodspeed notes, the name Timothy was in far 
too frequent use to enable any one to attach much importance to an 
instance in which it appears without some specific data applying to the 
case. Besides, if this should prove to be a verifiable hypothesis the 
date is so far back that we have a gap of at least a thousand years of 
unknown history until the time of the purchase of the book. 

The text requires special study which does not lie in the province 
of an article such as this, but Sir Frederick Kenyon calls attention to 
the fact that in this manuscript we have one of the few non-canonical 
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endings for the Gospel of Mark. It is well known that some of the 
canonical texts of that Gospel stop with the 8th verse of the 16th chap- 
ter. While there can be no doubt that the ending found in our New 
Testaments is sustained by the best authority, one or two others are of 
interest to all students. The ending of this text as given by Sir Fred- 
erick is as follows: ‘And they answered and said, this generation of 
lawlessness and faithlessness is under Satan, who doth not allow the 
truth of God to prevail over the unclean things of the spirits. There- 
tore make manifest thy righteousness. So spake they now to Christ, 
and Christ said unto them, The tale of the years of the dominion of 
Satan is fulfilled, but other terrible things draw near, and by reason of 
the sins of them I was delivered over unto death, that they may return 
to the truth and sin no more; that they may inherit the spiritual and 
incorruptible glory of righteousness which is in heaven.”’ 

These volumes form a valuable addition to the equipment for cri- 
tical research in the Biblical text which our library is acquiring. 





POTPOURRI 


types of communications. 
Some of our most interesting letters have come from 
Principal Robinson of Birmingham, England, who is a member of our 
staff, and whose splendid article on the Communion, appears in this 
issue. Under date of May 21, 1941, he says: 


\ S USUAL, our Potpourri section contains a variety of different 


“We are still all well and intact in spite of bombing and devasta- 
tion. Our fire-watching is well organized now and we manage to put 
out many incendiaries before they do any harm. I am on duty at night 
this week. Gardening is also the main passion—food growing—and 
we are all becoming expert. Everyone is planting onions!”’ 


His letter of a month later, adds: 


“The sirens have just gone and it is not yet noon. But we take no 
notice of them in the day time. I expect the Nazi’s think we run like 
rabbits and stop all work—but everything goes on just as usual. In an 
hour I have a lecture on Pastoral Theology. Outside my window the 
daffodils bloom gaily. We might be leagues away from any war, if 
it were not for the scarring evidences near by which tell of nightly 
visits of marauders. The College (Overdale College) has been hit 
with incendiaries, but none of them did any real damage owing to effi- 
cient fire watching. Two of our churches in the city are down but 
they have both found temporary quarters.” 


Another communication of still later date brings the following cheery 
message : 


“T have just come from the Annual Conference of our churches in 
Great Britain. You will be glad to know that it was a good one, in 
spite of war—in fact every one says it was the finest conference we 
have had. We passed a long resolution to President Roosevelt and 
cabled it across at a cost of twelve pounds. I hope it got into the 
American Press. It will be appearing in the Christian Advocate and 
the Evangelist and Standard, | hope. I was given the business of 
drafting and proposing it. It passed unanimously. 


‘We had a great meeting to close on Sunday night, the church 
packed. The Rector and many of the Free Church ministers were 
there, as well as the headmaster and many staff of the Grammar 
School. (I am an old boy of the school which was founded by Judge 
Fell, the husband of Margaret Fell who afterward married George 
Fox. I am also a descendant of the Fell family—my grandmother was 
Margaret Fell.) Here we are by the sea on the Cumberland Coast 
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with the Isle of Man in front of us. It is all very lovely and peaceful— 
one would not think there is a war going on. We had porridge, kip- 
pers, bread and butter and milk ad lib for breakfast. We shall have 
mutton, potatoes, peas and pudding for lunch! So we are not doing 
so badly!” 


From New Haven, Connecticut, Dr. Amos R. Hulen writes: 


“In addition to the gratitude which I do feel, I wish to express 
commendation for the material you have got together and the contribu- 
tors who have helped in getting it together. These men are as qualified 
as any group of similar numbers to speak for or to (I prefer the latter) 
the Disciples. As most of the articles were written as a part of the 
program of the Committee to Restudy the Disciples of Christ, they 
form conclusive evidence that the Committee has been ‘Getting things 
done’ in the way of history and present-day interpretation, and I hope, 
of prophecy also.” 


Harold L. Proppe was one of the early students of the School of 
Religion at Butler. He took his Master of Arts Degree in 1931, writ- 
ing his thesis upon the subject of the theology of Schleiermacher. He 
later took his doctorate at the Southern Theological Seminary. The 
Christian Century Pulpit for July, 1931, carries an address by him 
entitled “God Bless America—With What.” 


Through the courtesy of Aldis L. Webb, we have the following 
interesting material including a hitherto unpublished letter of Thomas 
Campbell : 


“Following is a copy of a letter from Thomas Campbell to my 
grandfather, Samuel Riddle Jones, who was one of the first graduates 
of Bethany. The letter was written at Bethany, Va., with pen and 
ink in a very fine handwriting. It is postmarked with pen and ink 
and is marked ‘i2¥%c’. It has no postage stamp. Neither was it 
sent in an envelope, but was folded and sealed. 

Paul J. Merrill, 
Henrietta, Texas. 


Bethany, Va., 
January 17, 1844. 
‘Dear Brother Jones: 

I am glad to hear from you, and especially to hear of the health 
and increase of your family. I wish you much joy in your young son, 
and many happy returns of the season. My kind respects to your 
beloved consort. She has an interest in my prayers. 

“Your proposed correspondence is very acceptable. As I cannot 
visit my friends often, I am glad to hear from them, especially those 
who are fellow-laborers in the Gospel, for a word in season to them 
may be profitable to many. I wrote a letter last week to Brother 
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Frame, in which I told him that I was about to write to you, and that 
you might see each other’s letters. I should be glad to hear from him. 


‘The subject you alluded to in your letter, I mean the divine cov- 
enants, is one of great importance, as it includes everything divinely 
established between God and the human family, respecting their duties 
and privileges. The first time it is mentioned is in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis. It is a word of strong determinate meaning, signifying an 
authoritative establishment between two parties, that cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. It may proceed from a superior in the form of a 
command, or of a promise, or of both together. The first covenants 
mentioned, namely that with Noah, (Gen. 9:8, 17) and that with 
Abraham, (Gen. 15:18) were purely promisory, and, of course, un- 
conditional. That with Israel by Moses was both preceptive and prom- 
isory, and therefore conditional. But the Gospel Covenant, called the 
New Covenant, (Jer. 31:31, Heb. 8:8) is purely promisory, and, of 
course, unconditional. This is the covenant of salvation which God 
is accomplishing by the Gospel, by graciously justifying and sanctify- 
ing sinners by the blood and spirit of Christ, through faith: regenerat- 
ing, quickening, and converting them by his own will, through the 
Word of Truth, by his spirit, taking the heart of stone out of their 
flesh and giving them hearts of flesh; thus creating a clean heart, re- 
newing a right spirit within them; never turning away from them to do 
them good; thus so putting his fear into their hearts, that they shall 
not depart from him; being thus kept by the divine power through 
faith unto a salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time. (See Jer. 
32 :33-40; James 1:17, 18; Ist Peter 1:1-5; Rom. 5 :6-11 and 8:38, 39; 
2nd Cor. 5:17, 18; Eph. 2:10.) Thus it appears that we are as de- 
pendent upon the will of God for our salvation as for our creation; 
for we can no more new create or regenerate ourselves, than create 
ourselves at first; nay, it appears more difficult, if there could be any 
difficulty with God, to effect the former than the latter. For the dust 
could have no dislike to become a man. Not so the sinner to be saved: 
“For the carnal mind is enmity against God; it is not subject to the 
Law of God, neither indeed can be.”” God had sufficiently tested and 
proved this by a legal dispensation of fifteen hundred years and that 
so well adapted to our natures, that there was nothing, that this world 
could afford, that was not promised to the subjects if they would con- 
tinue faithful. But, alas! it utterly failed. (See Isa. 5:1-7) And this 
was the cause of the New, or Gospel Covenant. (See Jer. 31:32) The 
covenant of salvation. Now this is the blessed covenant under which 
we live; which is personal, not national; the object of which is “to 
take out of the nations a people for his name.” (Acts 15:13-18) The 
subjects of the old Jewish covenant were born after the flesh, but the 
subjects of the new covenant are born after the spirit; born again, and 
are therefore spiritual and not carnal: all new creatures. No power 
inferior to that of the Holy Spirit can produce one of them, “For no 
man can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Spirit.” (I Cor. 12:3) Paul 
may plant, and Appollus water, but it is God that giveth the increase. 
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Now though this blessed doctrine of the New Covenant is the blissful 
ground of the believers’ confidence for the enjoyment of eternal life, 
yet is not the Gospel. The Gospel is for the conversion of sinners; 
but this is for the edification of saints. The great Father himself has 
given us the great Gospel text, “For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” (John 3:16) And Paul presents us 
with his fullness and all-sufficiency for that blissful purpose, ‘But of 
him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from God, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” (I Cor. 1:30) 
So that we are complete in him. And whosoever is willing is welcome ; 
and “him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” (John 6:37) 
The Gospel brings us to Christ, and the provisions of the covenant 
keep us there, and give us the blissful assurance of the eternal enjoy- 
ment of his salvation. The former, therefore, ought to be preached to 
sinners: the latter to saints. Thus rightly dividing the word of truth, 
giving to every one his portion of meat in due season. The doctrine 
of the electing love of God, which is the very principle of the New 
Covenant, has been miserably abused and perverted both by teaching 
and disputation. It is the effect of the transcendent love of God to 
man; “for God so loved the world,” and not the elect only, for they 
were no better than the others. But if he had not proceeded according 
to the provisions of the New Covenant none would have been saved, 
for the reason assigned above. (See Rom. 8:7, 8) And while this 
blessed doctrine is the security, food and feast of the believer, it can 
justly afford no discouragement to the unbeliever, for he desires not 
the proposed salvation from the love, the practice, and the punish- 
ment of sin; for if he did, instead of the discouragement, it goes to 
secure him of success; for according to it he is one of the happy num- 
ber, seeing he is made willing. (Ps. 110:3) And the Gospel goes to 
assure him that he is as welcome as he is willing: for it is written, 
“whosoever will, let him come and take of the water of life freely.” 
(Rev. 22:17) and “him that cometh to me I will in no wise reject.” 
(John 6:37) Wherefore, upon the whole, wherever the Gospel is 
fairly propounded, and the New Covenant, the great charter of salva- 
tion, duly exhibited to the converts, with a due attention to the Divinely 
appointed means of enjoyment, there will Christianity flourish, pro- 
ducing all the fruits of righteousness, which are by Christ Jesus to the 
glory and praise of God. Happy the person that is full of them. In 
order to this his delight must be in the law of the Lord. It must be 
the delightful subject of his meditations day and night (Psalm 1). 


‘Dear Brother, | am much gratified with the account of your 
labors and the success they are meeting with; especially among our 
Baptist brethren, between whom and us there never should have been 
any difference: nor indeed would there be, had it not been for a few 
partisans in the Redstone Association, of which once we all were 
members. The reformation which we propose as defined upon the 
first page of our prospectus, (of which I think I gave you a copy) has 
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for its object Christian Union upon Christian principles, that is the 
faith and obedience taught by our Lord and his apostles as expressly 
recorded in the New Testament. Upon this proposition the Baptists 
cordially received us, and afterwards were excited to reject us because 
we would not adopt the Philadelphia Confession. This we could not 
consistently do; the adoption of any human creed being expressly con- 
trary to our avowed principle upon which they had received us. Never- 
theless, we have always considered and treated them as our brothers, 
and, as far as I am concerned, always hope to do so. I would humbly 
advise you to treat them with all Christian respect as brethren, and, of 
course, do anything within your power to build up and edify their so- 
cieties. The first Christian duty to fellow creatures is to love the 
brethren for Christ’s sake, as he has loved us. And by this shall all 
men know that we are his disciples, that we love one another (John 13: 
34, 35)- 

‘Dear Brother, Christian union upon Christian principles is our 
motto and our object; and to perfect this union in faith and holiness 
ought to be our grand concern. For what is profession without posses- 
sion. See the character of the Laodicean church and Christ’s address 
to it. (Rev. 3:14-22) By this epistle it appears that we may be greatly 
deceived by having won a Scriptural form of godliness without the 
power thereof. For such was evidently the case with this church. 
There was no fault found with it, but merely lukewarmness; while, in 
the meantime, for aught that appeared, they thought themselves to be 
among the foremost. Let us, therefore, beware of all self-deception. 
For if a man think himself to be something when he is nothing, he 
deceives himself. “For Christ gave himself for his people to redeem 
them from all iniquity, and so to purify them to himself, peculiar peo- 
ple, zealous of good works.” (Titus 2:14) Let it therefore, be our 
grand concern, both for ourselves and our brethren, that we love each 
other with pure hearts fervently, that we consider each other to provoke 
to love and good works. (Heb. 10:24) And for this blissful purpose 
let us make a copious and constant use of the Bible and the throne of 
grace, that we may be thus abundantly furnished for all good works. 
(2 Tim. 2:15-17) Amongst which, training up youth in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, holding a principal place. And here, it 
is true, charity begins at home. But it ought not to be confined there; 
it ought to travel abroad. We should endeavor to provoke others to 
this good work by all scriptural means in our power. 


‘I intend sending you with this six copies of our prospectus, and a 
few numbers of the Millennial Harbinger. The prospectus is designed 
to give a correct view of the nature, the necessity, and the intention of 
the proposed reformation, which you will please read and hand about 
for that purpose. It contains an analysis of the Bible and its contents, 
and concludes with an address to our fellow-laborers in the good cause, 
which do not properly belong to the prospectus; and may, therefore, 
in the reading of it, be omitted; passing on from the close of the quota- 
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tions on the seventh page to the close of the analysis on the ninth page. 
And so ending at the close of the tenth. 


‘My dear Brother, I can only converse with our distant friends by 


writing, and that to me, at present, being somewhat difficult and la- 
borious, on account of the failing of my sight, I should be obliged to 
you, in presenting my respects to enquiring friends, to present them with 
the contents of this letter, as far as you may think it to be edifying to 
do so. I should be glad to have the pleasure of seeing them all again. 
May the Lord bless them. Were I to commence the ministry again, | 
should avail myself very much of the aforesaid analysis of the Sacred 
Oracles contained in our prospectus; according to the plan suggested 
in “A Catechistical and Analytical Index of the Study and Teaching 
of the Bible,” published in the Millennial Harbinger about three years 
ago, of which I send you a copy with the six copies of the prospectus. 
The two catechistical sections are to be memorized. ‘The second is 
designed as a directory for study and preaching. This method of pro- 
ceeding will do more for personal, family, and congregational im- 
provement in the knowledge of the blessed Book in one year than is 
sometimes done in a lifetime. 

‘With kind love and respects to all enquiring friends, I remain, 


dear Brother, yours very affectionately, 
THoMAS CAMPBELL.’ ” 


J. L. MacDonald, of Utica, Ohio, writes to the following effect : 


“Recently I have been reading the account of John the Baptizer as 
reported by Luke; and have been made to marvel at his insight into 
human nature, and what was and is, wrong with the world. John, an 
ascetic out of touch with the world, and yet able to understand the 
weaknesses of each in a multitude! 

“Further his ability to use words that would attract people from the 
city and from the regions round about, to have him tell them to ‘re- 
pent’—about the most dynamic word in any language. It was as a 
bomb dropped out of heaven, charged with accusation, judgment and 
threatened condemnation—a word that could not be met with excuses 
or other evasions, a word that produced conviction—made the people 
cry, ‘What then must we do?’ ” 

“When John was sent to prison, Jesus took up his slogan where he 
had laid it down. He too urged repentance in no uncertain voice. He 
too declared the coming kingdom near and spent his ministry in prep- 
aration for it; but unlike John his ministry was constructive along new 
lines of thought and action. Instead of harsh denunciation and vio- 
lence he inaugurated Love as the transforming force to be used in 
building up the Kingdom of God. He expunged fear God, and replaced 
that sentiment with Love God. Likewise he urged Love thy neighbor, 
and made self love the measure of conduct—the exact reverse of what 
were taught, and what is generally taught today. 

“John said the kingdom is near, Jesus echoed the same. God’s part 
was made known as revelation; but man’s part did not respond— 
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Hence, the kingdom of God remains near so near, we may reach out 
and embrace it but ‘the Church’ stands between us and the kingdom, 
as the virgin Mary stood between Catholic members and Christ. 

“Jesus did not even hint at organization, neither did he hint at 
failure. His command was ‘go disciple the nations baptizing them— 
and teaching them all that I have commanded.’ His purpose was con- 
quest throughout the whole earth, nothing short of that could be ac- 
ceptable, for he must reign until he ‘has put down all other rules,’ and 
‘all other authorities and powers.’ ‘He must rule until all his foes 
are under his feet.’ (II Cor. 15:25) 

“We have since our people took a name, been partisan ; and in prac- 
tice exclusively sectarian. Not that I believe in merging, that would 
create a monstrosity. While organization continues, I prefer to stand 
by the truths we represent; but would be free to express truths rep- 
resented by others, also; as all would be under the reign of God through 
his Christ.” 


Francis Asa Wight sends us the foreword to his latest booklet which 
is to be entitled Four Deadly Parallels. Mr. Wight says: 


“The Lord is using me, I believe, to throw light upon these proph- 
ecies in these troublous times. My joy abounds and His peace keeps 
me calm. Homes abound in all places where I have labored. Money 
comes in unsolicited to print all my books.” 


The foreword follows: 
THE BEAST, THE FALSE PROPHET AND HITLER 


REVELATION 13TH CHAPTER 


Three great facts are unfolded in Revelation the 13th chapter that 
startle one as he sees these world events occurring before his very eyes. 
The identification is so marked, so complete and so easy to see that we 
hasten to portray them to the public. 


THE GERMAN NATION 


The German Empire which began under Wilhelm I and Bismark, 
the ‘man of blood and iron,” which moved out for world conquest in 
August 2, 1914, came to its death by the stroke of the sword of “The 
Allies” in November 11, 1918 (See Rev. 13:3, 12, 14). The whole 
world had to unite and strangle this German Octopus. It is very 
clear that the ambitious designs of Wilhelm II, upheld by the empire, 
was the underlying cause of the world war. They were obsessed with 
the idea then, as now, that they could bless the world by bringing it 
into subjection to the German mind and way of living. 

The date of its death is kept by Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918. That the German nation is mightily alive and moving on with 
seemingly irresistible force for world conquest is patent to all. That 
it is healed from its “death-stroke of the sword” fulfills perfectly 
Rev. 13:3, 12, 14. 
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THE Two-Hornepb BEAST 


“And I behold another Beast coming up out of the earth; and he 
had two horns like a Lamb and he spake as a dragon” Rev. 13:11. 
This Beast is called ‘““The False Prophet” (Rev. 16:13; 19:20; 20:10). 
It is a Bureau of Religion and Education—two horns. It comes out 
of the earth—a natural religion, based on the doctrine of Evolution. 
It causes all of the world to worship the first beast whose deadly wound 
was healed (Rev. 13:12). 

Every government must have a system of Education and Religion, 
and the two horns of a Lamb indicate that it may take the form of 
Christianity though it may give forth its Hellish German Rationalism 
now called Liberalism. 

Stanley High, in the May, 1941 number of the Readers Digest 
on page 87 shows that already the new Religion for the New Order 
is taking shape. In his brief summary he says “Its God is Germany ; 
Hitler is its Christ; its Bible is Mein Kampf. The first article of 
the Nazi religion makes the state the Supreme Good. God and Ger- 
many are one.” 

“The German Faith Movement’’ says one of its spokesmen, “ac- 
knowledges only one Lord, Adolf Hitler.” Ernst Hauck, a German 
educator, declared at a Coburg mass meeting that “Christ was great, 
but Hitler is greater.” Frequently, Hitler is spoken of as “Our Re- 
deemer.”” The famous Christian hymn, “Christ Thou Lord of the 
New Age,” has been changed for party gatherings to “Hitler Thou Lord 
of the New Age.” Officiai portraits of the Fuhrer show his head 
bathed in a mystic light, while underneath such icons prayers to Hitler 
are inscribed, of which this is a good example: “To Thee, O my 
Leader, belongs everything we possess, our goods and our lives, our 
hearts and our souls.” In many government orphanages a prayer 
to Hitler is required of the children before every meal: ‘To thee I owe, 
alone my daily bread; abandon thou me never, with me forever abide, 
Fuhrer, my Fuhrer, my Faith and my Light.’ ”’ 

Stanley High shows that this new worship of the State and Hit- 
ler goes into the religious customs—Christmas, festivals, Christenings 
and marriage laws and relations. Thus there is being fulfilled before 
our eyes the nature and work of this Lamb-like False Prophet that 
causeth all the world to worship the Beast and Satan who gives him 
the power. 

This is what has been revealed in all my books for the last seven- 
teen years, and this is what “the Nazi count upon the day when the 
younger generation, knowing no other gods and practicing no other 
morality, will have grown to maturity.” “It is this that doubtless 
Hitler has in mind, when he boasts that the New Faith is destined to 
last a thousand years.’”’ But Rev. 19:19-21 shows that his Millennium 
will end in three and one-half years, when the Beast and the False 
Prophet are thrown into oblivion by “being cast into a lake of fire that 
burneth with brimstone.” 
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HITLer Is 666 


But not only are the Beast and the False prophet clearly indicated, 
but Hitler himself is spelled out in the puzzle given in Rev. 16:18. 
“Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number 
of the Beast; for it is the number of a man; and his number is six hun- 
dred and three score and six.’’ Weymouth translates it, “Here is scope 
for ingenuity, let people of shrewd intelligence calculate the number of 
the wild Beast; for it indicates a certain man and his number is 666.” 

This puzzle, when worked out, will indicate a certain man. We 
have only these numerals, 666, but through them, we must find the 
man’s name. So we must numeralize the alphabet. To do this we will 
let 100 stand for “A.” It must be three figures to stand for the three 
digits 666. 


A—100 N—113 


B—I0o1 
C—102 
D—103 
E—104 
F—105 
G—106 
H—107 
I—108 
J—109 
K—110 


O—114 
P—1I15 
Q—116 
R—117 
S—118 
T—119 
U—120 
V—12!1 
W—122 
X—123 


H—107 

I—108 
T—119 
L—1IlI 
E—104 
R—117 


666 


L—1II Y—124 666 is HITLER 


M—112 Z—125 


As far as we have tried only these letters in Hitler make 666. 
The name must have just six letters to make the first column add up 
to 6, 


N. B. It was the German Empire that received the death stroke 
of the sword of the Allies November 11, 1918. Germany has been 
resurrected by Adolf Hitler and is “The Wonder of the World” Rev. 
13:3, 12, 14. Now we have in this 13th chapter of Revelation seen 
portrayed the German Empire come to its death by “the stroke of the 
sword of the Allies” on November 11, 1918, but under Hitler is now 
conquering the world for a New Order which is to be pressed upon the 
world by the “Two-horned Beast” Rev. 13:11. We now see this 
Beast already doing its mission in its devilish religion that Satan in- 
spires it to establish. Now we can see the name of Hitler himself in 
the last verse. This makes the vision so plain and the interpretation 
thereof so sure, that we can all say, Amen!! 


From Edwin G. Crouch, attorney-at-law, and also a leading layman in 
the state and the nation, Columbus, Indiana, THE SHANE 
QUARTERLY, from the first number to the present date, is 
very much appreciated : 
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“Today’s mail brought the volumes and I am pleased to make them 
a permanent part of my library. I was impressed by the first copy I 
read, which copy was Volume No. 1 issued January of last year, and 
it is my opinion that this publication will serve a useful purpose to our 
cause. I have since been privileged to read others received by people 
here in Columbus, and I am certain that the magazine will fill a long 
felt need insofar as our cause is concerned by being placed at the dis- 
posal of the libraries of the leading universities of the world. 

“T wish to compliment you on the foresight exhibited by instituting 
such a magazine. I predict that its usefulness will be demonstrated in 
many ways. The sources of expression of appreciation of the maga- 
zine received by you thus far indicate the wisdom on this undertaking.” 


The many friends of Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Moon, (formerly mission- 
aries to Africa, and then for several years associated with 
the College of Religion of Butler University) will be inter- 
ested in an excerpt from a letter from Mrs. Moon, sent from 
their present field of service in Jamaica: 


“We often long for the ‘good old days’ when we were at Butler, 
but yet this field is big enough for us. Anyway, we seem never to 
have time to do all the things that are expected for us. Beside full 
time services to the Duke Street Church, and preaching twice a week 
at Pretoria Road we supervise our other thirty-two churches, and re- 
spond to numerous calls from the country churches. We are so happy 
to know that our work has picked up very well since we came here. 
There seems to be a much better spirit among our ministers. So the 
Moons are getting along well and we are happy in our work here. 
Please remember us with Christian love to all of our friends.” 


An alumnus of Butler, Albert Esculto, writes: 


“Enclosed herewith is my modest congratulation on your first 
birthday. I understand that the destruction, killing and hatred inflicted 
by the soldiers of Mr. Hitler are due to the fact that there have been 
those children born out of ill nourishment and hatred since the first 
world war. You, too, have been born in this second world war—yet 
congratulations to you because you have grown consistently healthy in 
your intellectuality. Please convey to Dean Kershner that when he 
wants students to write theses on the intelletcual level of the Disciples 
he may assign them to make a study of the Potpourri of Vol. I, No. 4, 
of the QuARTERLY. It is an interesting revelation.” 
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